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Problems of Italian Workers 


Pore Pius XII 


An address delivered by His Holiness to an audience of 30,000 members 
of ACLI, workers’ sector of Italian Catholic Action, in the Belvedere 
“cortile” at the Vatican, Feast of SS. Peter and Paul, June 29, 1948. 


ERE you are, gathered about Us once more, dear children of Rome 
and Italy, Catholic workmen of every profession! Your presence 
tekindles in Our heart today the memory of that first meeting with you, 
on the eleventh of March, 1945, when We greeted the delegates of the 
ACLI just coming to birth.t Hope was high that day, but there was 
hardly anything else but hope. Your Association took its first steps 
boldly and confidently, but the road was long and the goal far off. 
Today, with this impressive legion before Our eyes, We must 
acknowledge that the blessing of the Lord which We invoked on your 
venture was a mighty one, and that the Heavenly Patron We then 
assigned to you—Saint Joseph, the loyal and just man, the model work- 
ingman—has marvelously protected you. Joyfully now you may shout: 
“We have grown up; we have come some distance on our road; every 
day brings us nearer to the goal!” 
At that first meeting three years ago We felt impelled to draw from 
the rich treasure of the social doctrine of the Church, from the fulness 


1Associazioni Cattoliche dei Lavoratori Italiani, the Itallian Workmen’s Associations, labor 
division of Italian Catholic Action. For the Holy Father's talk on this occasion, cf. Catnoric MINp, 
December, 1947, 707-711. 
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of her pastoral concern, the instructions which were to be your guide 
along a path which was strewn with difficulty and still obscure. Those 
directives have well proved their worth, and must serve to accompany 
you still in your onward progress. Forward, then! What We propose 
to say to you today aims only to hearten you to firmer and bolder steps, 


Outwarp INCREASE 


You have grown. You have greatly increased in numbers. You have 
extended your organization, multiplied its branches, its local groups, its 
courses of instruction, its sources of support. You have expanded the 
channels of propaganda, with newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets of 
wide circulation. Very well done! We join you, too, in thanking all 
of those who have helped you, and continue to help you, to accomplish 
this providential task. But beware! Institutions, like individuals, 
normally pass through a crisis of growth, which may have its dangers 
and its disappointments. Do not allow yourselves to become over-enthusi- 
astic or deluded by the mounting number of names on your roster, or 
of subscribers to your publications. Ask, rather, what each of those 
names is worth. Does it really mean a new soldier of Christ in the 
world of labor? That is what really counts. If the answer is yes, you 
will have every right to say: ““We have grown.” 

You will be able to congratulate yourselves fully and without re- 
‘serve on the progress of your Association only when the life of your 
single specialized groups and of each of their members is linked har- 
moniously from below to the organization which operates from above. 
For of one of two things you may be sure: either the ACLI will live the 
life of their single components, and endure; or, in the opposite case, 
they will lead a fictitious life, and then last no more than a day. 

What good could come from mere names on a list, if those who 
bear them were written down only as so many units, if each one, in 
his special group, in his own field of labor, were not ever more intimately 
and compactly united with all the other Catholic workmen who, be- 
neath the ACLI banner, must have but one policy and purpose, act or 
refuse to act as one, share the self-same inclinations, the self-same 
dislikes ? 

What advantage could derive from the circumstance that your publi- 
cations boast many subscribers, if their content, however excellent, wert 
to remain a dead letter, if it were not to come alive, to bring life to 
your local meetings, during the heat of your debates and declarations 
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and comments, for timely application to each of your special problems? 

What would be the good of the ACLI’s undertaking their splendid 
program of charity and relief, if each and all together did not take 
part in it, at least with generous offers to help, with good suggestions, 
with live personal interest, in such wise that you may truly say: “This 
project, these reading-rooms, these summer camps for the children, and 
so many other institutions like them—these are works of ours?” 

What useful purpose would be served by your excellent ecclesiastical 
assistants and your distinguished directors, if they were incapable of 
awakening in each member of your groups the sense of ACLI’s purposes? 
If they were not broad-minded enough, or generous enough, to allow 
others the possibility of setting forth their views, and of making them- 
selves useful to the Association with their skills and talents? 

Make the ACLI, therefore, with God’s help, the organization of a 
living reality, of a marvelous reality, of a Christianity alive in the world 
of labor! For it is precisely this living reality which is lacking in our 
age. And such a deficiency no organizing to the point of excess, which 
has become the religion, not to say the superstition of our day, will ever 
be able to supply. 

Let your increasing numbers, consequently, mean only this: that 
Christ has grown with each of you in the world of labor. Then in the 
days of trial, should they ever dawn for you, you will be prompt and 
prepared to win the victory over discouragement and deluded hopes, in 
face of which weaklings run away, abandoning the forward march they 
have begun. 


Tue Distance Coverep 


Today you can happily say: “We have covered some distance on 
our road. We are there. Not only that, but we are there in such posi- 
tion that no one, be he friend or foe, may ignore us. We stand for 
something. Everybody must reckon with us.” All of that is true. Our 
joy and Our satisfaction is no less keen than yours, especially when We 
teflect that these happy results have been achieved in a short time, and 
always in competition with implacable adversaries who had often occu- 
pied the ground before you. 

Yet it would be a superficial, external, so to speak a purely sportive 
sort of judgment if you were to look at the distance covered from that 
aspect alone. The Catholic Associations of Workingmen are not there 
for the simple reason that the adversary is there. He who would say 
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so would falsify the truth of history, would fail completely to under- 
stand the Church’s own compelling urge, and that of Christians worthy 
of the name, towards social action. This pressure does not come to them 
from without. It is not the fear of revolution, nor of the rousing of 
the masses, that drives them to work for the people. No. It is love 
which makes their hearts beat—that same love which made the Heart of 
Christ to throb—and inspires their devoted concern for the defense and 
respect of the modern workingman’s dignity, along with their active zeal 
to provide him with material and social living conditions in accord with 
such dignity. 

Ponder all this seriously and you will not be tempted to be fully 
satisfied with the progress you have made thus far. Following out 
their principles, the ACLI are called upon to practice the apostolate 
among the workers, first of all among their own members, and then 
towards the others: an “apostolate of the workingman by the working- 
man.” (Cf. Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno.) 

To what extent, then, have you made progress in the sanctification 
of your life through a really Christian ideal of labor? How fares 
at your hands that fervent apostolate of good example among so many 
—including the young—who drag themselves to work every day as 
though they were convicts, with no joy in their hearts, no noble aspira- 
tion of any kind? How goes your apostolate of good example—precious 
boon !—in the Christian use of your free time, in keeping holy the Lord’s 
Day and the feast-days, in the whole wide range of family life? 

Look sharp before you say: “These are important needs, of course; 
but they have no immediate bearing on present circumstances.” Is that 
really true? What is the workingman looking for today? Is it, per- 
haps, the help of the State or the Church, through the channels of their 
relief organizations? Surely no one would think of denying aid of this 
sort to the working class. But the workers are not the only ones to ask 
for it; and during these all too long years of economic crisis the appeals 
for help have been so numerous that the Church herself, and this 
Apostolic See in particular, for all its many and repeated contributions, 
can only lament the inability to ease every burden of misery, to meet 
the requests of all who apply for assistance. 

That is why the workmen, as also the other groups of the popula- 
tion, must rely on their own efforts before they look for aid from others. 
They must count on their own defenses, on their own mutual assistance, 
in the operation of which the basic point is the sentiment of intimate 
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solidarity between those who give and those who receive. Just here 
lies the importance of the “needs” of which We have been speaking, 
and of the apostolic task the ACLI are called upon to accomplish by im- 
pregnating the whole life of the laboring man with the genuine prin- 
ciples of Christ. 

Let us view the situation practically and in all sincerity. On every 
side there is evidence of a sense of uneasiness and discontent. The work- 
ingman is not satisfied with his lot or with that of his family. He 
declares that his wages are not proportioned to his needs. No one more 
than the Church has supported and continues to defend the just claims 
of the workingman. But is the disproportion and inadequacy asserted in 
these terms due solely and simply to low wages? Have increasing wants 
nothing to do with the condition? 


Oruer “Wants” OF THE WORKINGMAN 


Necessities there are, of course, which must be met urgently: food, 
clothes and housing; the children’s education; wholesome recreation 
for soul and body. But We mean to refer to those other “wants” which 
go to show how the modern, anti-Christian, immoderate quest for 
pleasure and heedless unconcern are tending to penetrate even to the 
workingman’s world. The arduous economic conditions of war-time 
made it all but impossible to lay anything aside; but today even the in- 
stinct, the very notion of saving exists no longer. 

And while such a state of mind prevails, how could there be place 
for the clear and forthright recognition of responsibility in the expendi- 
ture and administration of public monies destined for the housing of 
the people, for social security, for public-health services? And how 
could it be possible to assume that shared responsibility for the direction 
of the country’s entire economy to which the working class aspires? 
Notably now, when the serious wound of unemployment cannot be 
healed by demagoguery, but only by reasonableness and discipline; not 
by pouring out huge sums merely to meet the immediate needs of the 
moment, but by sound, long-term provisions. 

From this there follows the difficult yet extremely important mission” 
of the ACLI: to promote, that is, among individuals the spirit of Christian 
thrift, of scrupulous exactitude touching everything connected with the 
common good, to the end that persons alert to their responsibility may be 
enabled to keep the situation always under control. 

Important beyond all doubt is the level of the wage or salary which 
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the father of the family, antl eventually also the grown-up children, 
bring home every month or every week. Still more important is the 
common concern to spend it wisely for the real needs of the family, 
But it is of greatest moment of all that the lady of the house should 
manage well the affairs of the home. No one will be able to deny that 
here the ACLI are offered a new field of broad and varied action in sup- 
port of the working class: by instruction of its members, by practical 
training-courses for mothers and girls, by entertainment during leisure 
hours, above all by wholesome and appropriate spiritual and bodily re- 
freshment for the young. 

As a matter of fact, wages or salary are not the only riches of the 
home. The knowledge acquired at school, along with competence and 
mastery in one’s office, art or trade; physical health; the well-being of 
mother and child; a house kept healthy and neat—these contribute every 
bit as much to beautify and gladden the home, with great advantage to 
union and mutual affection among the members of the family. And what 
a fine new field of activity for the ACLI! How many Catholic teachers, 
doctors, lawyers and others, men and women, in town and in the country, 
would be glad to offer their services to further the education of the 
people! But the people must be disposed heart and soul to cooperate in 
this apostolic task. They must be willing to help themselves, and pro- 
fess a high Christian ideal of their own worth. Thus we are brought 
back again to the critical question: are you apostles, among yourselves 
and one towards another? Are you apostles in the midst of those who 
aren’t with you, but who should be? Only on this condition can you 
rest perfectly content with the distance you have already covered. 





Your OBJECTIVE 


But if you are not to grow faint along the road, if you are to keep 
alive the flame that burns in your hearts, if especially you are to win 
over the young to your cause, you must keep always before your eyes 
the noble objective towards which your movement is on the march. 
Your ultimate purpose is the formation of authentic Christian work- 
ingmen, equally distinguished for skill in the practice of their profession 
and for fidelity in the practice of their religion; men who are capable 
of reconciling harmoniously the stubborn defense of their economic in- 
terests with the strictest sense of justice, and with the sincere disposi- 
tion to collaborate with the other classes of society towards Christian 
reconstruction in every walk of social life. (Cf. Quadragesimo Anno.) 
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Such is the lofty aim of the Christian labor movement, even though 
it be divided into special and distinct unions, some of which attend to 
the defense of their legitimate interests bound up with the labor con- 
tracts—the proper function of labor unions—while others take charge 
of projects for mutual assistance in economic matters—such as the con- 
sumers’ cooperatives—and still others busy themselves with the religious 
and moral welfare of the laborer, like the Catholic Workers’ Asso- 
ciations. 

Do not allow yourselves, then, to stray from this objective. It 
matters more than any passing form of labor-union organization what- 
sever. The future of the labor unions themselves depends on their 
steadfastness or no in moving towards that goal. Indeed, were they 
toaim at exclusive control in the State and society; should they want to 
have the workman completely in their power; if they stifled the stern 
voice of justice and the honest desire to collaborate with the other social 
classes, they would prove false to the expectations and the hopes placed 
in them by every decent, conscientious workingman. What must one 
think of refusing a laborer a job because he is not personally liked by 
the union? Of the compulsory strike for the attainment of political 
ends? Of getting lost along several other wrong roads, which lead the 
working class far from its true advantage and from the unity to which 
it has been summoned ? 

Genuine unity of this sort may be had only upon recognition of the 
proper objective of the labor movement, at least as it is based on the 
nature of things. We had this cardinal point in mind when, in Our 
address of March 11, 1945, We spoke of the relationship between the 
ACLI and the single Labor Federation.? The latter was and is an ex- 
periment, which proves to what extreme limits the Catholic workmen 
have driven themselves in their desire to collaborate. You, beloved 
children, have given plain proof of this willingness, because you see in 
the labor union as such a solid support for economic society in our times, 
s0 recognized more than once in the social doctrine of the Church. 

But if the present form of the Federation should come to jeopardize 
the real objective of the labor movement, then the ACLI would certainly 
not fail to fulfill their duty of vigilance and action, as the gravity of 
the situation might require. There is, indeed, question today of im- 
portant decisions and reforms in the national economy, in face of which 





2 Reference is here made by the Holy Father to the Italian Federation of Labor, Confederazione 
Generale Italiana del Lavoro—CGIL. 
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a class struggle based on enmity and hate would expose the labor union 
idea to mortal peril, if it did not bring it straight down to destruction, 
That is why you must see to it that Christian principles prevail deci- 
sively within the Federation. Then it will be prosperous, and the work- 
ingmen, along with the entire Italian people, will be the gainers. 

These are no festive words which We have addressed to you, be- 
loved children. They are practical words, and they well up from a 
heart which beats entirely for you, but which is also deeply concerned 
with the gravity of the present hour. May you take them to heart in 
the same spirit, and with fervor renewed carry forward your work. 
Yours is a timely and necessary task if ever there was one; an enter- 
prise which has already produced good results in the labor field, and 
especially in the souls of the laborers; a work of high promise for a 
richer harvest of blessings to come! 

With such feelings as these, to you, dear sons and daughters, and 
to your families; to all the workers in office and factory, in the fields 
and in the home; at Rome, in Italy, in all the wide world— including 
those who live far from God and the Church, that they may repent; in 
a special way to all who look for work in vain, or suffer from the keenest 
distress, from spiritual or material destitution; to your ecclesiastical 
assistants and your officials; to your organizations and your establish- 
ments, We impart from a full heart Our paternal Apostolic Blessing. 








Languages in School 


“Tt is desirable that the student learn at least one foreign 
language, ancient or modern. In this age of global airlines, 
Diesel engines, radios, radar and television, when distances 
have shrunk to a minimum, and travel and communication 
have become increasingly swift and easy, the incentive to learn 
to speak foreign languages is proportionately greater. More- 
over, if we have any hope for international peace, we would 
do well to know some, at least, of the languages, cultures and 
literatures of our European, Asiatic and South American 
neighbors.” —Sister Jerome Keeler, O.8.B., in THOUGHT, 
June, 1948. 















Religion in British Schools 


ROBERT WILBERFORCE 


Reprinted from THoucutT* 


NDER the 1944 Education Act 

the teaching of Christianity is 
(with safeguards for conscientious 
objections) compulsory in all State- 
supported schools in Great Britain. 
In England and Wales the educa- 
tional system is different from that 
in Scotland, but in both cases it is 
characterized by decentralization, the 
prominent part taken by voluntary 
agencies and the fact that teachers 
are not subject to official direction on 
questions relating to curricula, sylla- 
buses of instruction and methods of 
teaching. 

Through the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge and the older 
shools, which were originally re- 
ligious foundations, England has a 
long tradition of secondary education. 
These institutions were reinforced by 
universities and schools founded dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. In the 
nineteenth century also primary edu- 
tation began to appear through the 
eforts of voluntary societies, chiefly 
tligious, such as the “British and 
Foreign School Society” organized in 
1814. Not until 1870, indeed, did 
the State first effectively make its ap- 
pearance in the educational field. 
Since then it has played a larger and 


* Fordham University, New 





larger role, but education in England 
is religious and voluntary in origin. 
Before 1944 the situation briefly 
was that about half the elementary 
schools in England and Wales were 
schools which had been founded, built 
and structurally maintained not by 
public authorities but by voluntary 
bodies, mostly Churches, and were 
popularly known as Church schools 
with grants-in-aid from public funds. 
The other half were schools provided 
and fully financed by public authori- 
ties. In Church schools the religious 
instruction naturally was according 
to the tenets of the founding and sup- 
porting bodies, but in schools pro- 
vided by the public authorities reli- 
gious instruction was nonsectarian. 
The 1944 Act attempted to put all 
schools in the same category as State 
schools by offering full financial sup- 
port to all the previous Church schools 
which agreed to relinquish their rights 
to denominational management and 
instruction. Most of the Church 
schools agreed to these conditions in 
return for the provision in the Act 
making Christian religious instruction 
compulsory—except, of course, for 
children whgse parents objected con- 
scientiously or for teachers whose 


York 58, N. Y., June, 1948 
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conscience forbade them to teach re- 
ligion. Syllabuses of instruction com- 
piled by Committees of Anglicans and 
Free Churchmen, local educational 
authorities and the National Union 
of Teachers, differing in various parts 
of the country, lay down the lines of 
religious instruction. Generally they 
proceed on the following lines: - 

1) The necessity for each child in 
Britain to become familiar with the 
Bible. 

2) The need for moral and spirit- 
ual training to be based on the prin- 
ciples and standards of Christianity. 

3) The influence of Christianity 
on the lives of men, on the social 
conditions of a country, and on the 
development of Western civilization. 


Not AGREEABLE To CATHOLICS 


Catholics could not agree to these 
conditions, though the Bishops wel- 
comed the fact that religious instruc- 
tion would be compulsory in all 
schools. Hence, practically the only 
Church schools (now known as “aided 
schools” to differentiate them from 
State schools which are known as 
“provided” or “council” schools) re- 
maining under the Act of 1944 are 
Catholic schools. 

The financial status of Catholic 
schools at present is that fifty per cent 
of their maintenance expenses, all the 
salaries of teachers, free meals, trans- 
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1 Christian Education. By Rev. Spencer Leeson. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947. Pp. xvi 
$5.00. 
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portation, etc., for children are pro- 
vided from public funds as in the case 
of State schools on condition that 
Catholics provide the other fifty per 
cent to bring the schools up to the 
standard laid down in the Act. In 
Scotland, Catholic and other denomi- 
national schools are supported en- 
tirely by public funds and that is the 
system which, the Catholic Bishops 
advocate, should be extended to 
schools in England and Wales. 

In his recently published Bampton 
Lectures, Mr. Spencer Leeson con- 
siders Christian education from the 
point of view of an Anglican clergy- 
man with practical experience as 
Headmaster of Winchester College. 
It is interesting to compare and con- 
trast his work with a study on Cath- 
olic schools prepared by Mr. Even- 
nett.2, Mr. Evennett was educated at 
Downside Abbey School and is now 
a Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. That Longmans has published 
Mr. Leeson’s Bampton Lectures and 
that Sir Ernest Barker invited Mr. 
Evennett to write on Catholic edu- 
cation for the “Current Problems 
Series” shows the interest which ex- 
ists today on the subject of religion 
in education, and it is encouraging to 
note how much agreement there is 
between these two authors. 

Indeed, Mr. Leeson _ believes 
strongly in full financial support for 
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2 The Catholic Schools of England and Wales. By H. O. Evennett. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, Pp. ix, 141. $1.25. 
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jnominational schools. “Many An- 
gins, and their number may be 
powing,” he says, “share with her 
(the Catholic Church] the belief that 
(hristian teaching if it is to be worth 
wything must be denominational . . . 
i) a denominational atmosphere by 
tachers who are convinced worship- 
ning members of the Church con- 
med.” And he goes on: “TI believe 
myself that the case for building as 
well as the maintenance of denomina- 
tonal schools at the public expense 
where there is a sufficient demand for 
them, is impregnable and I hope it 
may ultimately prevail.” This is a 
welcome recognition of the principle 
now in effect in Scotland. 


On Christian education as an es- 
vatial part of public education, Mr. 
[eeson is eloquent and all who read 
tis views will realize how closely they 
wproximate to Catholic standards. 
His lectures should be warmly com- 
mended not only as an historical pic- 
ture of British educational develop- 
ment and present trends, but because 
ofthe charity, tolerance and the deep 
personal devotion to Our Lord which 
characterize them. 


Mr. Evennett’s book was written 
jut as the 1944 Education Act was 
passing into law, but for all intents 
and purposes the book presents an up- 
to-date picture of Catholic schools in 
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England and Wales in relation to the 
1944 Act. Moreover, the author 
gives historical accounts of some of 
them, like Stonyhurst, Downside, 
Beaumont and Ampleforth, which are 
equivalent to non-Catholic Public 
Schools, like Eton, Harrow and Win- 
chester. In that respect and in others, 
his book is an encyclopedia of infor- 
mation and its value is enhanced by 
a good Index, which unfortunately 
Mr. Leeson’s book does not contain, 
though a useful analysis precedes each 
of his eight lectures. 

Mr. Evennett is not only informa- 
tive. His first chapter, “Why are 
there Catholic Schools,” is a penetrat- 
ing essay on Catholic educational prin- 
ciples, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing quotation: 

In attempting to provide schools for 
their own children, wherever the State 
or privately provided schools do not 
allow for the fulfilment of their require- 
ments, Catholics naturally work, so far 
as they can, through the national tradi- 
tion in education. Catholic principles can 
be made to apply through a great variety 
of forms, and Nationalism is a force the 
compulsion of which Catholics feel equally 
with others, even while they regard them- 
selves as better able to set due bounds 
to it. A Catholic upbringing in a Catholic 
school embodying the national tradition 
is the surest road to a valuable Catholic 
contribution to the national life. 

No educationalist should fail to 
possess this volume. 


Atheism on the Air 





Epwarp J. HEFFRON 


Reprinted from CoLumBia* 


N MAY 1 the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission declined 
to grant the usual three-year license 
renewal to a radio station because it 
had refused time for an atheist broad- 
cast. Instead, it authorized a tempo- 
rary renewal, good for only four 
months, which said in effect that it 
wanted more time to study the case. 
The average religionist may be dis- 
posed to say: “Of course atheism isn’t 
entitled to the same rights as theism,” 
and let it go at that. He may even 
condemn FCC for hesitating over the 
matter. 

I submit that the problem is not so 
simple, and I should like to explain 
why. 

First of all, we should understand 
why it is that FCC has anything to do 
with the matter at all. If Columbia 
published an article urging a return to 
God and deploring the evils of god- 
lessness, and then declined to publish 
a rejoinder submitted by an atheist, 
no government agency would so much 
as look at the matter. The reason is 
that everyone is free to publish in this 
country, no government license being 
necessary to that end; so if the atheist 
finds his rights are not accommodated 
in the columns of this magazine, no 


* New Haven 7, Conn., July, 1948 
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one denies him the right to start one 
of his own. There are 140 million 
people in this country; there is room 
for 140 million publications, or ten 
times that number if you will—and 
all with equal opportunities. 

But the radio spectrum is limited, 
The number of available 1-A frequen- 
cies is very small, indeed ; and even the 
gross number of frequencies, of what- 
ever class, falls far short of the pres- 
ent demand. It would fall shorter 
still if broadcasters, like publishers, 
were free to espouse one editorial po- 
sition to the exclusion of all others 
(e.g., one station can now accommo- 
date the legitimate demands of labor 
and management; if that station were 


to limit its broadcasts to the views of} 
management, labor would undoubted-} 


ly seek an outlet of its own, thus in- 
creasing the demand). 

Because the number ef all frequen: 
cies, and particularly of the most de 
sirable frequencies (for the benefit of 
any who want to be technical about 
the matter, let me say that I really 
mean frequency plus power plus ptr 
tection )—because these numbers att 
limited, thus making truly free com 
petition impossible, Congress provided 
that radio should be a licensed busi 
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wes, thus distinguishing it from the 
mess. As a necessary corollary of this 
wrangement, it provided that broad- 
gsters may not serve their private in- 
rests primarily, but must first serve 
the interests of the public. (If, in 
grving the public, they can also make 
aprofit, that’s all right ; but they may 
not lawfully sacrifice public service to 
private profit. ) 


Tue Pustic INTEREST 


Congress created the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to see to this, 
and provided that the Commission 
should grant licenses for not more 
than three years—and after that re- 
newals—but only upon a showing of 
srvice of the “public interest, conve- 
nience, or necessity.” 

As a consequence the Commission 
holds that each broadcaster must serve 
the interests of the public as a whole. 
And it further holds that any station 
ri which devotes its time to the presen- 
tation of only one side of a controver- 
sal public question, to the exclusion 
ofother sides, is not serving the public 
aa whole. 

Where this threatens to lead us, in 
the matter of atheist broadcasts, it is 
now easy to see; but before going into 
that application of the principle, I’d 
like to say a word about the principle 
itelf. It is really a great safeguard 
ofthe rights of minorities. One may 

sure that most broadcasters will 
wt consistently present only such 
views as are at variance with the views 
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of the majority, still less attack the 
majority without right of reply, for 
that would cost them money. But in 
given areas broadcasters would not 
necessarily hurt their revenues by ig- 
noring or castigating Catholics, Jews, 
Negroes, workers, et alin fact they 
might even improve them. Since there 
are usually no more frequencies avail- 
able whereon the minority might even- 
ly defend itself, its only protection is 
the “public interest, convenience, or 
necessity” regulation of the Commu- 
nications Commission. 

Catholics and labor unions have 
reason to know this. Some years ago, 
the Commission’s predecessor, the 
Federal Radio Commission, invoked 
the self-same principle to deny re- 
newal of license to a notorious anti- 
Catholic broadcaster, the Rev. “Bob” 
Shuler. A few years ago FCC held 
that if a station was not giving labor 
a sufficient break via sustaining time, 
it would have to sell time to the 
unions. I know of no specific cases 
where Jews, Negroes and other min- 
ority groups were similarly safe- 
guarded; but of course they benefited 
by the necessary implications of these 
two cases. 

So much for the background of the 
case which was the basis of FCC’s 
action on May 1, the case of Robert 
Harold Scott. 

In March, 1945 Mr. Scott, a pro- 
fessed atheist of Palo Alto, Califor- 
nia, filed a petition requesting that 
FCC revoke the licenses of three Cali- 
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fornia stations—KPO and KFRC of 
San Francisco, and KQW of San 
Jose. He charged that these stations 
had broadcast indirect arguments 
against atheism, by way of church 
services, prayers, Bible readings, and 
other kinds of religious programs, as 
well as direct statements and argu- 
ments against atheism, but that they 
had refused either to give or sell him 
time to broadcast talks in favor of 
atheism. 

In a decision rendered July 19, 
1946, the Commission held: “. . . the 
issue here involved is one of broad 
scope and is not restricted to the three 
stations which are the subject of Mr. 
Scott’s complaint. We therefore do 
not feel that we would be warranted 
on the basis of this single complaint in 
selecting these three stations as the 
subject of a hearing looking toward 
termination of their licenses.” So it 
denied the Scott petition. But it said, 
“lest our dismissal of Mr. Scott’s peti- 
tion be misconstrued, we feel that we 
should make our position entirely 
clear.” And it proceeded to hand 
down a five-page Opinion which cul- 
minated in this declaration: ‘The 
criterion of the public interest in the 
field of broadcasting clearly precludes 
a policy of making radio wholly un- 
available as a medium for the ex- 
pression of any view which falls with- 
in the scope of the constitutional guar- 
antee of freedom of speech”; and it 
left no doubt that atheism was such 
a view. 
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In effect, FCC told the three Cal: 
fornia stations that it didn’t want ty 
penalize them for a policy that had 
been pursued by nearly all American 
radio stations, that it would let them 
off with a warning. And it made clea 
that this was a warning to all the sta- 
tions of the country. 


















There were a few editorial criti 
cisms in the Catholic press, includin 
an editorial in Columbia; Doroth 
Thompson had an excellent article i 
The Ladies’ Home Journal; 
George Sokolsky had a piece in hi 
syndicated column. But there were 
great reverberations. 


A few months later the Very Rev, 
Ignatius Smith, O.P., of Catholic 
University, delivered a sermon at 
meeting of the Holy Name Society i 
Rochester, N. Y. His _ remarks, 
broadcast by Station WHAM, in 
cluded the following: 


While so many other nations have de- 
clared war on God, we have from the 
beginning acknowledged Him as the Sov- 
ereign Lord of men and nations. ... Our 
nation is great because it began in patt- 
nership with God, and officially has main- 
tained that companionship through the 
years. We are great because we have 
continued to recognize, officially, God as 
the Author of human rights and of the 
freedoms these rights demand. On these 
sublime facts rests our national great: 
ness in the past and today. On the con- 
tinuation of this godliness in our nation 
will depend the continuation of our great- 
ness... . If the godlessness, the irreligion 
of so many dozens of millions of out 
people continues to grow, our greatness 
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is doomed and our future is damned. We 
cannot separate God from government 
or godliness from national life and expect 
to survive, to say nothing of to preserve 
our greatness. We must learn to fear 
those who repudiate God’s rights in 
America because human rights are ig- 
nored where divine rights are neglected. 
... We [Catholics] are battling for the 
sovereignty of God if for no other reason 
because we know that apostasy from God 
means apostasy from sound thinking; this 
means apostasy from. brotherhood; this 
means apostasy from hope; this means 
the loss of liberty. . . . We pledge to the 
nation those virtues which it needs and 
which are not likely to be lived without 
religious belief and worship. ... We can 
be destroyed by godless and immoral 
living. . . . Let bigotry and ungodly and 
undemocratic racial and class discrimina- 
tion continue to divide our people and 
we are doomed. . . . Let us continue to 
condone, in the name of freedom, disre- 
gard for God, for worship and for prayer 
and we are doomed. 


Station’s Lic—NSE TEMPORARILY RENEWED 


Thereupon Arthur G. Cromwell, 
president of the Rochester Society of 
Freethinkers and father of Vashti Mc- 
Collum, demanded that WHAM 
give him time to answer Father Smith. 
WHAM declined, so Mr. Cromwell 
complained to FCC. The Commis- 
sion agreed to entertain his complaint 
but advised him that it would not be 
considered until WHAM’s license 
came up for renewal. It came up for 
renewal on May 1, 1948, when the 
Commission voted three to two against 
granting the station’s application for 
a three-year renewal, and compro- 
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mised on a temporary renewal to Sep- 
tember 1, pending further study. 

Re-examination of the Robert Har- 
old Scott Opinion is therefore very 
much in order. I’d like to consider it 
in three parts: 1) three pieces of mis- 
chievous obiter dicta; 2) a possible in- 
terpretation of the Opinion as a whole 
that would seem to me to be accepta- 
ble; and 3) reasons for annulling the 
Opinion if this interpretation is not 
supported. 

In one extraordinary passage, the 
Scott Opinion argues that “the concep- 
tion of the nature of the Divine Be- 
ing is as varied as religious denomina- 
tions and sects and even differs with 
the individuals belonging to the same 
denominations or sects.” It adds: 
“So diverse are these conceptions that 
it may be fairly said, even as to pro- 
fessed believers, that the God of one 
man does not exist for another. And 
so strongly may one believe in his own 
particular conception of a God that 
he may easily be led to say ‘Only my 
God exists, and therefore he who de- 
nies my God is an atheist, irrespective 
of his professed belief in a God’.” 

Dorothy Thompson nailed this one 
beautifully when she simply passed 
over its absurd relativism and said: 
“The issue . . . is not whether some 
groups might call others of differing 
religious views ‘atheist.’ Mr. Scott 
calls himself an atheist.” It was pre- 
cisely on the basis of his professed 
atheism that he demanded radio time 
and that, his demand having been re- 
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jected, Mr. Scott filed his complaint. 

But the Opinion gets even wilder. 
In a series of what seem to have been 
intended, incredibly enough, as bal- 
anced antitheses, it points out that 
“God is variously thought of as a 
‘Spirit, infinite, eternal, and un- 
changeable,’ and as having a tangible 
form resembling (sic) man who, in 
turn, was created in His image; as 
consisting of a Trinity and a single 
Godhead ; as a Divine Lawgiver, lay- 
ing down infallible natural and moral 
laws by which man is governed, and 
as a God who concerns himself with 
the personal affairs of individuals 
however petty; as a God to whom 
each person is individually account- 
able and as a God to be approached 


only through ordained intermediaries ; 
a God of the powerful who divinely 
appoints (sic) kings and other rulers 
of men, and as a God of the meek 
and lowly; as a God of stern justice 
and a God of mercy; as God to be 


worshipped or appeased primarily 
through ritual and as a God to be 
served primarily through service to 
one’s fellow man; as a God whose re- 
wards and punishments are mainly re- 
served for a future life and as a God 
who also rewards or punishes through 
spiritual enrichment or impoverish- 
ment of man’s present existence.” 
“These,” we are told, ‘“‘are only a 
few of the many differing [which 
here means mutually contradictory, of 
course] conceptions which might be 
cited by way of illustration.” All of 
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which is presumably supposed to 
prove that the Christian regards the 
Jew as an atheist, the Trinitarian 
the Unitarian, the Catholic the Pro. 
testant, the Evangelical the Liberal, 
the Presbyterian the Baptist, and so 
ad infinitum—and vice versa, too. 
Actually, if one were to accept this 
jumbled theology and admit, with the 
Commission, that “the God of one 
man does not exist for another,” that 
in the eyes of each one of us all other 
citizens are atheists, and if we were 
to say that all atheists are entitled to 
time on the air, then obviously every 
last man Jack of us has rights to radio 
time which the broadcaster, poor fel- fii 
low, can deny only at his peril. 
Fortunately, these observations are 
mere dicta, as the lawyers say. There 
is another dictum which I think de- 
serves notice before getting on to the 
main argument. The Opinion declares 
that “Underlying the conception of 
freedom of speech is not only the rec- 
ognition of the importance of the free 
flow of ideas and information to the 
effective functioning of democratic 
forms of government and ways of life, 
but also belief that immunity from 
criticism is dangerous . . . immunity 
from criticism cannot be granted to 
religion without, at the same time, 
granting it to those who use the guise 
of religion to further their ends of 
personal profit or power, to promote 
their own particular political or eco 
nomic philosophies, or to give vent to 
their personal frustrations and _hat- 
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nd” This is to disadvantage the 
ine because of the shortcomings 
{the imitation. It as much as says 
tit is impossible to distinguish be- 
wn the legitimate preacher of re- 
on and the rabble-rouser who 
hoses to cloak himself in the habili- 
nents of religion. But the worst as- 
xct of it is that it seems to be some- 
hing of an incitement to religious 
ngling over the air, contrary to 
tule of law laid down in the 
There the Court, in 

firming the Commission’s decision 
wt to renew “Bob” Shuler’s license, 
m the ground that he had been using 


tholic Church, said: “If it be con- 


dered that one in possession of a 


permit to broadcast . . . may, without 
tt or hindrance from any source, use 

facilities, reaching out as they 
do, from one corner of the country 
to the other, to . . . offend the re- 
ligious susceptibilities of thousands, 
upire political distrust and civic dis- 
ond... and be answerable for slan- 
itt only at the instance of the one 
fended, then this great science, in- 
stead of a boon, will become a scourge, 
ul the nation a theater for the dis- 
lay of individual passions and the col- 
lion of personal interests.” 

However, the main questions with 
tepect to this Opinion are these: 
Does it hold that atheist programs are 
*much entitled to time on the air 
steligious programs? Every time a 
inadcaster allows his facilities to be 
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used for a direct criticism of godless- 
ness or for an indirect argument of 
the same character (which Mr. Scott 
defined, according to the Opinion, as 
“church services, prayers, Bible read- 
ings and other kinds of religious pro- 
grams”), must he provide comparable 
time for the local atheist to broad- 
cast his answer? 


Wuat Is THE FCC’s INTERPRETATION? 


I believe it is possible to support 
one reading of the Opinion which will 
provide a negative answer to both 
these questions. At one point it de- 
clares: “We recognize that in pass- 
ing upon requests for time, a station 
licensee is constantly confronted with 
most difficult problems. Since the de- 
mands for time may far exceed the 
amount available for broadcasting, a 
licensee must inevitably make a selec- 
tion among those seeking it for the 
expression of their views. . .. In mak- 
ing a selection with fairness, the li- 
censee must, of course, consider the 
extent of the interest of the people in 
his service area in a particular sub- 
ject to be discussed, as well as the 
qualifications of the person selected to 
discuss it. Every idea does not rise 
to the dignity of a ‘public controversy,’ 
and every organization, regardless of 
membership or the seriousness of its 
purpose, is not per se entitled to time 
on the air.” 

Everything hinges here on what 
FCC means by “the extent of the in- 
terest of the people in [the broad- 
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caster’s] service area in a particular 
subject to be discussed.” If by “sub- 
ject” they mean in this context, “re- 
ligion,” then if there are enough lis- 
teners interested in religion it would 
seem, from the rest of the Opinion, 
that the broadcaster would have to 
give them religion, both pro and con, 
both theist and atheist. That, I sub- 
mit, would be unacceptable. But if 
FCC is willing to allow the broad- 
caster enough leeway to interpret 
“subject” to mean “atheism,” then 
in those communities where atheists 
are a negligible handful it would seem 
that the broadcaster would not be 
obliged to provide time for them— 
except as provided in the next two 
sentences of the Opinion. 

These two sentences read: “But an 
organization or idea may be projected 
into the realm of controversy by virtue 
of being attacked. The holders of a 
belief should not be denied the right 
to answer attacks upon them or their 
belief solely because they are few in 
number.” I don’t think anyone can 
object to this if by “attacks” is meant 
misrepresentations of the atheist’s case 
in general or criticism of local atheists 
by name or by clear implication. But 
if “attacks” means what the Opinion 
calls “indirect arguments” against 
atheism—that is, “church services, 
prayers, Bible readings, and other 
kinds of religious programs”—it 
would really mean that the atheist 
had a right to broadcast a religious 
disafirmation every time someone 
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broadcast a religious affirmation, This, \ 
again, seems to me to be unacceptable, § tha 

The Opinion also says: “The fact its 
that a licensee’s duty to make tim§ | 
available for the presentation of op. FC 
posing views on current controversial § tt 
issues of public importance may not§ lim 
extend to all possible differences off sid 
opinion within the ambit of human§ bel 
contemplation cannot serve as the ba-§ te 
sis for any rigid policy that time shall§ {0 
be denied for the presentation of views§ SU 
which may have a high degree of un-§ Bi 
popularity.” ; ve 

If this means merely that thg ™ 
broadcaster is not justified in laying 
down a hard and fast rule that he willl © 
never allow an atheist to approach hig ™ 
microphone, even though the atheist t 
may have been wronged over the air,J ° 
I think we might accept it. I 

It seems to me that such an inter-§ # 
pretation as I have here outlined sf ° 
the only construction of the Opinion§ - 
that could be accepted by those who 
believe—as our Founding Fathers bef ! 
lieved—that our democratic liberties 
are rooted in God and will vanish 
apart from Him. I’ll admit that it’ | 
taken some doing to arrive at sucha 
construction. Some might even call 
it tortured construction. Maybe it i. 
Certainly it’s very “iffy.” All ! 
wanted to point out is that it is, in 
my opinion, just barely possible to 
make such an exegesis. If FCC would 
be willing to accept such an interpre 








tation, I for one, would be willing 
settle for it. 
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What I would prefer, however, is 
that the Opinion be overruled. I think 
it should be, and here are my reasons. 

Let us begin by agreeing with 
FCC’s view that broadcasts of Con- 
troversial Public Issues should not be 
limited to the expression of any one 
side. I have already suggested why I 
believe this to be essential to the pro- 
tection of minority rights, and there- 
fore to peace and order and “the pur- 
suit of happiness” in our democracy. 
But let us recognize that all contro- 
yerted points are not necessarily Con- 
troversial Public Issues. 

Here I am arguing that the phrase, 
Controversial Public Issues, has a 
meaning different from the sum of 
the literal meanings of the three words 
of which it is composed. Just as “‘Pub- 
lic Affairs” does not mean any old 
affair that happens in public—street 
cleaning is a public affair, in that sense 
—I contend that “Controversial Pub- 
lic Issues” does not comprehend all 
issues on which individuals may pub- 
licly disagree. 

The followers of Wilbur Glenn 
Voliva, in Zion City, Illinois, main- 
tain that the earth is flat. They are 
American citizens and there is nothing 
in the Constitution which forbids 
them to hold such a view. Is the 
roundness versus the flatness of the 
tarth therefore a Controversial Pub- 
lic Issue? If the broadcaster presents 
atalk by one of the local geography 
teachers which implies that the earth 
is round, must he provide time for re- 
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buttal to any disciple of Voliva who 
happens to live in his service area? 

There is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion which forbids an American citi- 
zen to embrace the economic and po- 
litical views of Communism—or of 
National Socialism or Fascism. Every 
time a citizen says*’a friendly word 
over the air about Democracy, must 
the broadcaster be prepared to put his 
microphone at the disposal of Com- 
munists, Nazis, Fascists? 


Nor ConrroversiaAL Pustic Issues 


There are laws forbidding the prac- 
tice of Nudism, Free Love, Polygamy, 
Perversion, Euthanasia; but I know 
of no ordinances which make it un- 
lawful for one to believe in these prac- 
tices. Is the citizen who so believes 
entitled to radio time to present his 
case every time some broadcaster says 
a kind word about Modesty, the Fam- 
ily, Monagamy, the Natural Moral 
Law, the Fifth Commandment? 

The answers to these questions are, 
I take it, pretty obvious; but no more 
obvious than the answer to this one: 
Every time a schoolboy or a Congress- 
man or a Fourth of July orator quotes 
from the Declaration of Independence 
“that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights. . . . 
that to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men... 
and for the support of this Declara- 
tion, with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, we [the 
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Founding Fathers] mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor”—every time 
someone refers to these stirring words 
over the air, must the broadcaster 
give time to the Freethinkers to argue 
there is no Creator? 

I say no. All these matters are con- 
troversial issues in the sense of contro- 
verted issues, and they are obviously 
not mere private matters; but I argue 
that they are still not Controversial 
Public Issues. God is officially recog- 
nized in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence as the source and fountainhead 
of our liberties, as the bedrock of 
American democracy. The Father of 
Our Country said, “Religion and 
morality are indispensable supports” 
of goed government. We sing of God 
in The Star Spangled Banner, in My 
Country ’Tis of Thee, in The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, in America, 
the Beautiful, and in God Bless 
America. Our coins proclaim, “In 
God We Trust.” As the Supreme 
Court said in the case of Holy Trinity 
Church v. United States: “This is a 
religious people. This is historically 
true.” No, theism is not a Contro- 
versial Public Issue, it is an Offi- 
cially Accepted Public Proposition. 

It is on this basis that I think the 
Robert Harold Scott Opinion should 
be overruled. Which is not neces- 
sarily to say that the broadcaster may 
not give time to the atheists in his 
community if there are enough of 
them to warrant such consideration, 
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or even to deny that he ought to give 
them time if the case for atheism is 
misrepresented or if an_ individual 
atheist is condemned by name. It js 
simply to say that the broadcaster 
should not be compelled, by FCC fiat, 
to consider the atheist entitled to a 
disafirmation every time radio broad- 
casts an affirmation. I do not say the 
atheist is a second-class citizen, but I 
think he’s got to learn to put up with 
God on the air as he has learned to 
put up with God on our coins; and 
I deplore the fact the FCC has re- 
tarded this adjustment. 

Some time between now and Sep- 
tember 1, the men of FCC are going 
to have to give a lot of consideration 
to this question. They will need, and 
I am sure they will want, as much 
counsel and guidance as they can get. 
And I’m sure they'll get plenty from 
the professional atheists, the civil 
liberties champions, and the numerous 
advocates of license under the guise of 
free speech, academic freedom and 
freedom of religion. I only hope the 
apostles of reason will not be, as they 
so frequently are, asleep at the switch. 

FCC’s decision in the WHAM 
case will be, in a very real sense, its 
first clear-cut and precedent-making 
decision on this question. The Opin- 
ion in the Scott case favored Scott, 
but the Decision and Order did not. 
Hence many people felt the Opinion 
was largely a trial balloon. Now 
FCC will really have to decide some- 
thing, and decide it with some mea 
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wre of finality. I hope that, in mak- carrying whips and swords. Such is 
ig this momentous determination, the judgment of history, ancient and 
they will not be unmindful of the modern. Men have a right to disbe- 
thought so eloquently expressed by lieve without being punished by 
Dorothy Thompson in The Ladies’ worldly principalities and powers for 
Home Journal. “‘Woe unto the na- that fact. But the state should think 
tion that destroys its altars! For new twice before it goes out of its way to 
itars will surely be built, to idols provide them opportunities to attack 
with terrible faces and bloody hands, the faith of others.” 


True Democrat 


“Abroad my position is said to be medieval. But if the 
parochial schools of the United States were taken away and in 
their place were substituted schools for the inculcation of marx- 
ism, what would they say? 

“In his book Religion and Marxism, now on sale in Hun- 
gary, Lenin says: ‘We desire the true Communist education 
of children. We must teach youth Communist ethics and morals, 
including denial of the Ten Commandments. We do not be- 
lieve in eternal moral values.’ 

“In every major question in the last three and a half years, 
including the constitution, land reform and nationalization, I 
have demanded a plebiscite. I ask if those are medieval who 
refused to let the public express its will or I who demanded it? 

“I do not want the Middle Ages; I want the rights of man. 
Ages and times do not concern me. The rights I demand were 
expressed long before the Middle Ages, and I notice that they 
have been incorporated in the charters drawn up since. 

“On the basis of the natural right of parents and the 
Church’s divine mission to teach, the Church will continue the 
struggle against the nationalization of the schools with every 
legal means.”—A statement by Cardinal Mindszenty cited in the 
New York Times, June 29, 1948. 





Higher Education for American Democracy 


ALLAN P. Farre tt, S.J. 





Reprinted from THouGcHT* 


HE twenty-eight members of 
the Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, brought together by President 
Truman in July, 1946, to “reexamine 
our system of higher education in 
terms of its objectives, methods and 
facilities, and in the light of the social 
role it has to play,” completed their 
task last December. What they be- 
lieve should be the plan and program 
of the new American higher educa- 
tion is expounded in five volumes, to- 
taling 377 pages, which were issued 
on successive Mondays beginning with 
December 15. A sixth volume con- 
tains relevant statistical and survey 
data put at the service of the Com- 
mission. The title given to this full 
and official Report is Higher Educa- 
tion for American Democracy. 
Despite a good deal of newspaper 
fanfare for the Report, the education 
profession has been extremely cautious 
in commenting on the Commission’s 
recommendations. A fairly accurate 
guess as to the reason of this caution 
would be, first, the necessarily wide 
range of subject matter covered in 
the Report; second, the revolutionary 





nature of certain features of the Com. 
mission’s pianning; third, the pus 
zling inconsistencies between ends 
and means, between principles and 
proposals which crop up in nearly 
every volume. Added to these is an 
annoying amount of overlapping, am- 
biguity and poor writing—evidence 
alike of multiple authorship and of 
composition from facts rounded w 
by someone else—which makes read- 
ing and appraisal of the Report a difi- 
cult and uninviting labor. 

Two fundamental convictions domi- 
nated the Commission in its “examinz- 
tion of the functions of higher educa 
tion in our democracy and of the 
means by which they can best .be per 
formed.” The first was that the 
American people should determine 
as their ultimate goal an education 
system in which at no level—high 
school, college, graduate school o 
professional school—will a qualified 
individual in any part of the country 
encounter an insuperable economic 
barrier to the attainment of the kind 
of education suited to his aptitudes 
and interests. 


1 Vol. I, Establishing the Goals; Vol. II, Equalizing and Expanding Individual Opportunity; Vol. Il, 


Organizing Higher Education; Vol. IV, Staffing Higher Education; Vol. V 


, Financing Higher Education; Vol 


VI. Resource Data. Washington, D. C.; U. S. Government Printing Office. These six studies have since bee 


published in one volume by Harper and Brothers. (3.75). 
* Fordham University, New York 50, N. Y., June, 1948 
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The second was that not only must 
conomic barriers to equality of 
educational opportunity be removed, 
but likewise the barrier of discrimina- 
tion based on race, color, creed or 
national origin. 

With the leveling of these twin 
barriers, “the Commission believes 
that in 1960 a minimum of 4,600,000 
young people should be enrolled in 
nonprofit institutions for education 
beyond the traditional twelfth grade.” 
In view of the fact that the rate of 
increase in college and university en- 
rollment this year over that of 1946- 
4] was only 12.5 per cent, or ap- 
proximately the same as that of the 
prewar years, the Commission’s esti- 
mate seems extraordinarily optimistic. 
Its deduction, however, is based on 
other figures. It argues. from the 
fact that during the late war the 
results of the Army General Classi- 
feation Test, given to ten million 
men, showed that “at least 49 per 
cent of our population has the mental 
ability to complete 14 years of school- 
ing with a curriculum of general and 
vocational studies that should lead 
tither to gainful employment or to 
further study at a more advanced 
level.” And the same test convinced 
the Commission that “at least 32 per 
cent of our population has the mental 
ability to complete an advanced lib- 
tral or specialized professional edu- 
cation.” These estimates would triple 
the percentage attending college on a 
two-year basis, and double the per- 
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centage attending on a four-year 
basis, at any time prior to the war. 
Even though we grant full validity 
to the results of the Army General 
Classification Test, it does not follow 
that college enrollments will reach 
4,600,000 by 1960. No less crucial 
than the economic factor, in keeping 
youth out of college, is the factor of 
motivation, which the Commission 
ignores. Just as many able young 
people fail to go to college because 
they lack the desire as those who fail 
to go because they lack the money. 
Further, it is exceedingly doubtful 
that such a huge increase in college 
enrollment would redound as much 
to the common good as the Commis- 
sion supposes. President Seymour of 
Yale thinks it would endanger the 
quality of the whole educational fab- 
ric, Father Gannon of Fordham that 
it would suffocate the colleges with 
the tides of mediocrity, and the Com- 
mission on Liberal Education of the 
Association of American Colleges 
that it would debase both the idea 
and the practice of liberal education. 
These blunt criticisms could be 
amply documented from the first vol- 
ume of the Commission’s Report, 
“Establishing the Goals.” Liberal 
education is dubbed “aristocratic” in 
intent and method, and must there- 
fore be shifted “to the service of 
democracy.” Verbal skills and in- 
tellectual interests should be less em- 
phasized; subject matter’ should be 
“at the periphery” of education, not 
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at the center, and study should “em- 
phasize generalizations” rather than 
the disciplinary process by which 
generalizations are formed. In a 
word, the Commission seems to as- 
sume that in order to equalize educa- 
tional oppotrunity we must lower 
educational standards. There is as 
much confusion in the spelling out 
of its ideal for extending higher edu- 
cation as has existed these many 
years in our democracy-of-brains ex- 
periment with universal secondary 
education. 


ComMIsSsION’s PROPOSALS 


Toward removing the economic 
barrier to educational opportunity the 
Commission makes six concrete pro- 
posals: 1) the establishment of a 
chain of tuition-free community col- 
leges locally controlled but carefully 
planned to fit into a comprehensive 
State-wide system of higher educa- 
tion; 2) a national program of Fed- 
eral scholarships, modeled on the GI 
Bill of Rights, for at least 20 per 
cent of all undergraduate, nonveteran 
students; 3) a national fellowship 
plan, on a competitive basis, for 
graduate study, which would provide 
at the outset ten thousand fellowships 
at $1,500 each and would rise within 
three years to thirty thousand ; 4) the 
reduction of tuition fees at the earliest 
possible moment to the level prevail- 
ing in 1939; 5) a greatly expanded 
adult education program to be under- 
taken by colleges and universities; 
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6) Federal aid for capital outlay p} 
be provided through an annual a} ti? 
propriation of $216,000,000 for th§ 1 
purpose of assisting the States to pro-§ liv 
vide adequate physical facilities for§ tio 
instruction in institutions under pub-§ a 
lic control. In the Commission’s judg} i™! 
ment, the barrier of discrimination} ti 
must be eliminated by coercive legs. TI 
lation. un 

Nearly everybody will agree with wi 
the proposal to increase the number} Pt 
of community or junior colleges, to} 
set up national scholarship and fellow-} 4 
ship programs, to lower tuition fees} | 
wherever possible and to expand adult} 
education. If carried into effect, these} 
proposals would result in lowering if th 
not entirely leveling the barrier off 
low family income which at present} $ 
keeps thousands of able students out} 
of college and university. The schol) 
arship plan alone would be enough be 
to start with. Besides being within} ™ 
reason financially, it is patterned on} © 
the admittedly successful GI Bill off # 
Rights. Congress would therefore be Ie 
predisposed to view it with favor, l 
and it would win the vote of thy ” 
private colleges as well; for, unlike] ? 
other schemes of the Commission that} 4 
discriminate against private higher} § 
institutions, the scholarship plan a-{ ° 
lows the recipient of the grant-in-aidj ? 
complete freedom to choose either af ‘ 
private or a public college. 

The word “discrimination” wis 
very much on the Commission’s mind. 
And yet, with all its forthright or 
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demnation of educational discrimina- 
tion because of race, color, creed or 
national origin, it was seemingly ob- 
livious to the precedent of discrimina- 
tion because of the type of - school 
attended it was forcefully writing 
into its program of Higher Educa- 
tion for’ American Democracy. 
Throughout the policy-making vol- 
umes of its Report, liberal education, 
which flourishes principally in the 
private liberal-arts colleges, is both 
belittled and misrepresented. Of the 
4600,000 enrollment predicted for 
1960, only 900,000 are allocated to 
independent colleges, which is ap- 
proximately the number enrolled in 
these colleges today. The Commis- 
sion speaks, perhaps ironically, of 
“stabilizing” private higher education 
at 900,000! And whereas vast sums 
from Federal and State taxes are to 
be requested for expanding the facili- 
ties of institutions under public con- 
trol, not one penny is to be sought or 
allocated for helping independent col- 
leges to enlarge their facilities. The 
latter are encouraged to pin their 
hopes to the continually dwindling 
private philanthropies! It is no won- 
der that the Commission predicts the 
gradual elimination of those private 
colleges which are unable to keep 
pace with their publicly endowed 
competitors. 

Traditionally, private and public 
institutions have shared the responsi- 
bility for American higher education. 
This is not only an admirable and 
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effective but also a necessary exempli- 
fication of democracy in action. To 
deprive private schools of their share 
of responsibility, or to reduce them to 
a silent partnership, would grievously 
weaken our democratic structure just 
when it needs most to be strength- 
ened. But this is what the proposals 
of the Commission amount to. They 
plainly predicate the development of 
a nation-wide system of higher edu- 
cation in which independent colleges 
and universities would play an in- 
creasingly minor role—“an educa- 
tional system where the student is a 
ward of the State from kindergarten 
right through graduate school.” 
Against this ideal of governmental 
domination of the educational process 
every American who values our tra- 
dition of educational freedom will 
have to fight. And the first phase of 
the fight will be to say insistently of 
the Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education that it 
is unacceptable until it is amended. 
Then the President may be persuaded 
to appoint a small reviewing and re- 
writing committee composed of edu- 
cators and citizens who know and be- 
lieve in private as well as public edu- 
cation, and who are persuaded that 
in order to increase educational op- 
portunity it is unnecessary to decrease 
educational standards. It is not too 
much to expect that the third phase 
would be pacific; it might even turn 
into militant enthusiasm for a sub- 
stantially revised Report. 









Pastoral to Polish Youth 


Letter of the Hierarchy read in all Polish churches, May 23, 1948 


OUR young life abounds in painful experience. God’s Providence 

has such confidence in you, that It allowed great historical turning. 
points to take place before your eyes and with your participation. You 
were witness to the terrible battles, destructions and crimes of the 
war. The whole menace of godless morality has struck against your 
souls, and yet your wings have not been singed, your hearts are not 
dead. That is why today you sing with enthusiasm, “We want God,” 
because in Him you see the only escape from a new, perhaps more 
terrible world catastrophe. Therefore, with what justified confidence 
do we look upon you today, when many of you have to undergo an 
unforeseen test of your faith in God, in His Son, the Universal Church, 
the Christian sense and order of the world. 

New necessities, which are taking shape before the reconstructed 
motherland, the necessary changes in social and economic life, have 
come at a time of extensive propaganda of the materialistic point of 
view. Materialism rejects the existence of God, of an immortal soul, 
of a supernatural life, of life beyond the grave. It rejects religion, 
revelation, redemption, the Church, prayer, the Holy Sacraments, 
Christian ethics. According to materialistic theory man should forget 
his Creator, should forsake his Christian beliefs and moral principles 
and his spiritual yearnings. Matter must be the only reality, and his 
participation in the production of earthly goods the only realistic value 
of man. 

Man should join his life completely with the elements of material- 
istic development of the world, and become the complement and servant 
of matter. He is destined for a determined historical moment to the 
economic machinery in which he is a useful cog as long as he has 
strength. The principal virtue of the new man is to be record-breaking 
production and complete devotion to the development of economic life. 

This point of view tries by every means to find a road to your souls. 
It drips propaganda, through books, through the press, through libraries, 
lectures and organizations. In such manner the danger that all your 
human endeavors will become materialistic takes shape before you, and 
even the danger of defection from the Faith of your fathers and the 
renouncement of God for a larger piece of bread. 
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Christ, the Living Bread, Who descended from heaven, and Who 
so often today is forsaken for a bowl of lentils, looks upon your young 
ranks and seems to ask, “Do you also wish to go away?” 

Will your spirit resist the temptation? Will it persevere? Will 
you answer your Teacher, as once the Apostles did: “Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast words of everlasting life.” (John 6:69). 

When such far-reaching decisions await you; when you will have to 
declare yourselves prematurely on matters on which old and experienced 
men give their judgment cautiously; when you will have to defend the 
hereditary treasures of Faith, your tie with God and Church, you have 
the right, dear young people, to see us beside you. You have the right 
to hearken to the voice of our pastoral instruction, indicating the road. 
lighting up the darkness. 


A Durty To SPEAK 


We are with you, with your excited hearts, your excited minds, 
your best will. We have the right to be with you, beloved brethren 
of our Holy Faith, for you are the children of a baptized and believing 
nation, children of Catholic parents and the Holy Church, commended 
to our pastoral care. We have the duty to speak to you, because we 
have taken: unto ourselves the responsibility for you before God, when 
we washed your foreheads with the water of Holy Baptism, when we 
blessed them with the Sign of the Cross and we imparted to you the 
Holy Ghost. 

Accept with confidence our pastoral instructions; follow them with 
dignity and calm. 

There is no lack of voices which prejudge that education based on 
Christian principles is obsolete and that new methods of educating the 
younger generations must be sought. The slogan of a complete “recon- 
struction of human consciousness” is being spread, by which is under- 
stood the founding of education on a materialistic point of view. The 
new order of the world and the preparation of man for the new times 
is to be conducted without God and without religion, outside of the 
nation’s Christian tradition. 

You know the Church’s stand in that matter. The Church cannot 
agree to the training of Catholic youth without God, the ignoring of 
His teaching, the rejecting of His commandments. Such a training 
would prejudice your souls, rich in lofty yearnings. The Church does 
not darken your eyes to your temporal duties, but educates you in your 
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high dignity, as intelligent and free children of God, bound with the 
fate of this world, but directed toward eternal destinations. You are 
to endeavor to learn all the truth, natural truth as well as revealed 
truth. You are to realize in yourselves the whole human being. You 
are to collaborate with nature and with grace, with science and with 
faith. You are to multiply in yourselves natural values, and through 
grace include yourselves in the world of infinite Good. 

Thanks to such a training, the Church turns you by the surest way 
toward your brothers, toward the family, toward the nation, toward 
the State, with which you are to bind yourselves through love, through 
justice and through the fulfillment of your duties. The Church arouses 
in you such a neighborly love and develops in you such a social dispo- 
sition that you may serve your brothers in all sectors of life with the 
whole wealth of your intelligent soul. And as a last aim the Church 
shows you the summit of human endeavors—the full uniting with God, 
the eternal friendship with Him in heaven. 

Therefore, keep all your dignity in the face of materialistic trends 
in education. Heed by yourselves your religious training. Practice faith 
from conviction and without anxiety. Form your personality, lift it 
aloft through sacramental life. Stay with the Church and its missions 
as live and healthy members of the Mystical Christ. 

Work out in yourselves a social inclination. Acquire a noble sus- 
ceptibility toward people, learn to respect their dignity and rights. Be 
ready to perform your duties toward all, and collaborate sincerely for 
the general good. Form in yourselves a readiness for sacrifices, a deep 
feeling of consciousness, professional morality in every-day life. It is 
not possible to picture a happy future for the nation without those 
virtues, nor a moral greatness for our collective life. 

Keep a clear attitude toward viewpoints which degrade man as 4 
creature of God. In the light of science and in the spirit of Faith 
resist all efforts to convince you that man has nothing in common with 
the creative act of eternal God, that man in no way proceeds from God, 
but simply “descended from the tree.” Repulse that attempt by vivid 
faith in your relationship with God the Father, your human brother- 
hood with Jesus Christ, the creation of your immortal soul in the 
image of God. 

And how important in human relations is the truth of the divine 
derivation of man, is evident from the recent past. Think, young 
friends! Is there, outside the preaching about man’s creation by God 
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and about the divine childhood of man, a doctrine which could stop the 
waves of barbarism aimed at man during the last war? Think what will 
happen to man should he be stripped of his glory of being God’s son. 
The new times need greatness of humanity and faith in that greatness. 
That is the most urgent demand. The materialistic viewpoint does not 
know this greatness, because it sees in man only an atom of the mass. 

Take a specially calm attitude toward the whole flow of the press, 
the propaganda and the living apostles of materialism, especially toward 
your schoolmates, who praise materialism. Observe forbearance, for 
most often they do not know what they are doing. 


MateriaLism Is Cutt OF THE TEMPORAL 


Become impervious to attack. Reject the flood of materialistic 
literature. Instead, take up more zealously the fundamental and sys- 
tematic school work which gradually will open for you the roads to 
the understanding of the intricate problems which afflict humanity. 
These studies will slowly show you wide fields of life in which economic 
matters occupy an important place but are not everything, because they 
cannot fulfill all of man’s longings. There you will also understand 
what great error of reasoning it is to try to explain away all phenomena 
of human life by the development of matter and the laws of economics 
only. 

Do not be scandalized by materialism. Respect the good will of 
those persons in the materialist ranks who sincerely work for a better 
tomorrow for the working masses. But remember that those dear 
masses need not only bread, which satiates the body, but also bread for 
which the spirit yearns. Be realists in life, remain in the framework of 
God’s law, and never renounce Christian ideals. Resolve to work not 
only for the country’s welfare, but also for its Christian culture and 
for a Christian spirit of its life. Walk soberly upon the earth but do 
not forget to look up toward heaven where we expect another home. 
Do not fear. Sometimes your “heaven will be in the flames.” How- 
ever, you should know that it is like Moses’ bush which burns, but 
cannot be consumed. 

Materialism does not recognize God’s commandments, eternal 
moral laws, Christian ethics, nor, in general, a constant moral norm. 
It professes the cult of the temporal, enjoyment of the senses, struggle 
for the conditions of life, hatred. 

To you, beloved Polish youth, has fallen the honorable task of 
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saving the principles and the practice of Christian morality in your 
own life and in your surroundings. Mainly by a moral and noble 
attitude in life you have to prove that you do not succumb to the 
temptations of materialism. An easy life, bad morals, the spirit of 
impurity never become a Christian, but they would scandalize a gen. 
eration which has the mission of defending the healthy principles of 
life. Mainly through sins of impurity do the forces of darkness sub- 
jugate souls. Through impurity, whole generations and the most 
beautiful characters become weakened. Through impurity, also, leads 
the road to renouncing God and Faith. 

Be of a clean heart. Respect the holy law of God and your human 
dignity. 

Love your neighbor with the sincerity of evangelic love, of clean, 
generous, brotherly love. Beware of hatred, which is an emanation of 
hell. In the face of the postwar downfall of honesty, avoid every harm 
to your neighbor, and selfishness. Serve your neighbor selflessly and 
with joy. Your social attitude should not be solely an external artifice 


but a natural expression of a deep love for man as a dear brother in 
Christ. 











Curist Is Trutu 


And love truth. Be its confessors and apostles. Deceit depraves the 
soul and is contrary as well to the moral principles as to the foundations 
of national rebirth. Remember that Christ called himself “Truth,” in 
contrast to Satan, of whom he said unequivocally: “There is no truth 


in him... for he is a liar and the father of lies.” (John 8:44.) 


You meet with the assertion that you should form a modern view- 
point about your own nation and look upon Polish history in the light 
of materialism. 

In this connection we draw your attention to the fact that history 
cannot be explained in the light of materialism, or according to an 
optional outline, but only against the background of the spirit and the 
faith of the people who formed it by their lives. And especially when the 
history of the Polish nation is concerned, we must remember that it is 
the history of a Catholic nation. Those can properly value the deeds of 
our forefathers who are capable of understanding the motives of the 
activities of persons with a Christian point of view. How can one today 
apply a materialistic yardstick to history which grew from a Christian 
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spirit? It is too short a yardstick, and our history is not measured 


that way. 
Nation’s Spiritual HeErirace 


We must remind you, dear young people, that you have been fed 
on the milk of Christian teaching, with which Holy Mother Church 
is saturated. With that same milk, your fathers and grandfathers 
formed the lofty history of our nation. In spite of the fact that errors, 
omissions and sins took place, as in the history of all peoples, we honor 
that history. We urge that you look upon the Polish past not only on 
the basis of economic achievement or other elements of materialistic 
development. For we can discuss the spirit of Polish generations in the 
words of the Apostle: “ ... by faith conquered kingdoms, wrought 
justice, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, recovered strength from 
weakness, became valiant in battle, put to flight armies of aliens.” 
(Heb. 11: 33-35.) 


Firm IN THE FaitH 


Polish Catholic youth, you have been educated in a Christian spirit. 
You look upon the history of your nation with an eye without treason. 
You value your life and ideals in the light of a Catholic understanding 
of life. And such you will remain. No one will force the materialistic . 
point of view upon you. Empty are the anxieties that, by remaining 
Christian, you will be isolated in the wide circle of Polish youth. For 
all the Polish youth will think, live and act for the good of its nation, 
State and Church, in the Catholic spirit of our past. Stand faithfully 
beside the Christian principles and realize them in yourself and around 
yourself. In no manner can you better serve your soul, your country 
and your Heavenly Father. We, your pastors, gathered at the Wawel 
tomb of St. Stanislas, Bishop and Martyr, bless your youthful considera- 
tion, your valor, your human dignity, your deep devotion and lofty 
calling in the name of the Father Creator and the Son Redeemer and 
the Sanctifying Spirit. 

“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the charity of God, and 
the fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with you all. Amen.” (2 Cor. 
13: 13.) 











Christians and Europe 


ERHAPS the greatest single serv- 

ice Christians can render to the 
establishment of a free and united 
Europe is to uphold the principle of 
freedom which derives from devotion 
to the “higher law.” 

By working for freedom and social 
justice throughout Europe, Christians 
can cooperate with all men of good- 
will striving to make a united Europe. 
Yet it is obvious that this is not a 
specifically Christian function. 

The unique contribution which 
Christians are capable of making to 
a free union of Europe lies elsewhere. 
What that contribution is was par- 
ticularly stressed at a meeting several 
months ago at Albert Hall in London 
by Mr. Richard O’Sullivan, Chair- 
man of the Catholic Social Guild in 
England. Mr. O’Sullivan declared: 

The almost casual language of Our 
Lord in Jerusalem: “Render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and to God 
the things that are ‘God’s” shattered at 
once and forever the totalitarianism of 
the Roman Empire. 

It was the ambition and the achieve- 
ment of Christian Europe so to arrange 
things that the moral and the spiritual 
life of man should be outside and be- 
yond the reach of the secularism and the 
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corresponding decline of the Christian 
political officers of the community. ,.. 
With the decline of faith, totalitarianism 
tended to return, under different names 
and forms, in Germany, Italy and Russia. 

Indeed, the essential feature of to- 
talitarianism is that it claims the 
totality of man and denies that he can 
appeal to anything outside or beyond 
the State. Christians, of course, are 
not the only ones to recognize and 
oppose this falsehood. 


Man by the natural light of his 
intellect can grasp and appeal to a 
universal standard of truth and good- 
ness by which the actions of any State 
can be measured, i.e., a recognition of 
what Christians know to be the 
“higher law.” It is no accident that 
the totalitarian States, sooner or later, 
have always turned their full force 
against the Christian Church. 


In the movement for a united Eu- 
rope, Christians can. play no more 
useful or necessary role than in keep- 
ing alive the conviction that. there is: 
a “higher law” by which even: States 
can be judged. Besides providing a: 
principle of freedom, it also offers a 
constant denial to the. claims of ex- 
treme nationalism, the. gravest deter- 
rent to European union; by bringing. 
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fa under the Giver of that “higher 
iw’ under which all men are 
| others. —CATHOLIC LasBor Obs- 
gver, Buffalo, N. Y., July 15, 
1948. 


“Life” Is Funny 


HO would ever have expected 

to find in opinionated, sophisti- 
ated, up-to-the-minute Life maga- 
tine such a stodgy piece of “old-hat” 
writing as the article on “The Protes- 
tant Revolution” in its June 14 issue? 
| It is about Luther and Calvin and 
Joon Knox and indulgences and the 
Inquisition and the Jesuits and the 
Bible, and on every one of these topics 
it wes the discredited old formulas 
| Tthat Protestant as well as Catholic 
sholarship long since threw into the 
discard. 

There is a quick and easy check 
tht can be used to determine the 
merit of any article or book on the 
‘Reformation”: simply turn to the 
sction that deals with the Jesuits and 
we if the author accepts the hoary 
hble that the Jesuits believed that 
‘the end justifies the means.” A 20th 
eitury writer who is gullible enough 
to make that mistake stamps himself 
utterly unreliable. 

And, sure enough, on page 93 of 
Life for June 14 (1948 it is, not 
48), there is the tell-tale reference 
fo the Jesuits’ “‘insistence on the prin- 
tle that the end justified the means!” 
ust that casual, as if it were a proven 
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fact, whereas it is a proven lie. After 
that, it is not surprising to find that 
the Life article also includes those 
other antiques of religious contro- 
versy: that Luther wrote the first 
German Bible (he didn’t), that the 
Catholic Church suppressed the ver- 
nacular editions of the Bible (the 
Church published and urged the read- 
ing of vernacular Bibles long before 
Luther’s time), and so on. 

The Life article is not likely to 
create ill-feeling between Catholics 
and Protestants; its language is too 
archaic for that. But it doesn’t do 
the cause of truth any good.—THE 
PirrssuRGH CaTHoLic, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., June 24, 1948. 


Causes of Divorce 


O BE specific, in how many 
families today do we find even 
so simple a custom as grace before and 
after meals in practice? How many 
of our families make a practice of at- 
tending Mass and receiving Holy 
Communion together even on Sun- 
day? (In this context, it might be 
well for Catholics to re-examine our 
sponsoring of special Masses for chil- 
dren.) How often do parents shunt 
their familial responsibilities to the 
schools, both parochial and public, in 
matters such as sex education and 
race relations? 
The cost of our divorce rate can be 
counted all too easily by the wreckage 
of families with the accompanying 
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social unrest, by the pitiful debris— 
the thwarted and bewildered children 
of these homes—and most important, 
by the loss of immortal souls which 
will inevitably be the product of so 
many divorces. We cannot be content 
to counsel estranged marriage part- 
ners, however helpful that may be. 
We cannot point to “drinking and 
running around” as the causes of di- 
vorce and think that we can attack 
these evils without getting at their 
roots. 

It is time that we woke up and in- 
sisted on a better deal for our own 
children and the children of others 
by insisting that these roots, including 
the prevalence of the acquisitive spirit 
and the loss of religious sense in the 
family, be destroyed. 

Recently the metropolitan newspa- 
pers carried the results of a public 
opinion survey in which the “man on 
the street” was asked to give his rea- 
sons for the alarming increase in our 
divorce rate during the past few years. 
A striking preponderance of the per- 
sons asked indicated that “drinking 
and running around” was the princi- 
pal cause of divorce today. 

Judging from this answer, we 
would be tempted to say that igno- 
rance of human nature is certainly 
one of the major causes of divorce. 
For, if in spite of the plethora of 
books, articles, movies, sermons and 
tracts we have had recently on the 
subject of “drinking and running 
around,” we are unable to realize that 
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these things are symptoms and nt} ™ 
causes of personal maladjustment tp th 
society, we are missing the point e 
tragically. 7 
We could, of course, with an easily 
assumed gravity ascribe our rising di- 
vorce rate to a sheer lack of Godli- 
ness. In a sense, this would be the of 
correct answer to the problem; sec} “ 
larism, materialism, or whatever the} 
term, is the philosophy underlying ke 
most of our social evils. But indi- 
vidual men and women do not em} “ 
brace secularism as they do Commu- 
ism or Rosicrucianism and, conse- 
quently, the mere pointing out that 
secularism is our basic evil is insuff- 1 
cient to check the spread of this in- 
sidious philosophy. We must be pre 
pared to indicate the specific forms 
which this evil takes, for like the 
Devil, we encounter it under many 
guises and disguises. ‘ 
Insofar as secularism is a cause off 
divorce, its principal forms are a wef , 
riety of de-Christianizing attacks up- 
on the home and home life. Among} ‘ 
the most debilitating of these attacks} ; 
is the necessity, pressed upon the aver, 
age family by the bourgeois ethic} 
now prevailing in our society, to a 
quire and possess, not only the simple] 
requirements of a decent living stand} — 
ard, but a more or less costly arrayg 
of habits and trappings which attest} 
to a certain financial affluence. In 
short, it becomes terribly necessary 0 
“keep up with the Joneses.” The itr 
cessant grubbing for money, in may 
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ways barely short of animalistic, and 
the ceaseless effort to live up to what 
ate euphemistically called ‘“‘social ob- 
ligations,” have exerted a disruptive 
influence upon altogether too many 
families. 

A second cause of divorce, and one 
of which Catholics are particularly 
culpable, is the predominate tendency 
to seek the solution to family prob- 
lems on purely natural levels—The 
C. Y. O. Voice, Chicago, IIil., De- 
cember, 1947. 


A Poll on Prejudice 


RITING in the New York 
Herald-Tribune, Elmo Roper 
made some interesting comments on a 
recent Fortune magazine poll which 
showed that more than a third of the 
public thinks that the Negro should 
“get a better break,” while less than 
ten per cent believe they have too 
much political and economic power. 
“At first glance,” Mr. Roper said, 
“these results seem to hold encourag- 
ing signs for our most under-privileged 
minority, the Negroes. However, to 
Negroes who know so well that they 
are, in fact, discriminated against, that 
they live in the most depressed slum 
areas, that they have so little oppor- 
tunity to participate in the social and 
tconomic life of our land, the results 
must seem something less than hope- 


ful.” 
“Yet,” Mr. Roper added, “it is 
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perhaps the very existence of their 
miserable status—so much more acute 
than that of other minorities—which 
has finally touched the conscience of 
at least a portion of white Ameri- 
cans.” 


The Fortune poll disclosed only 
lesser degrees of prejudice against 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews. In 
addition, it indicated there are as 
many people who feel no sense of ur- 
gency whatever as there are people 
who want strong steps taken to cor- 
rect the present irregularities in the 
American democratic system. 


Listed as the “more tolerant” 
groups were young people, college 
graduates, professional and executive 
workers, minor salaried workers, vet- 
erans, residents of the Northeast and 
West North Central states, indepen- 
dent voters, Stassen supporters and 
urban populations. Found “less toler- 
ant” were farmers, residents of the 
South, rural population and old-line 
Republicans and Democrats. 


“Certainly,” commented Mr. Rop- 
er, “the results would seem to indi- 
cate that education is one of the prin- 
cipal keys to solving our problems of 
discrimination. But education is a 
long-range process, and in a time when 
democracy is on trial, perhaps stronger 
measures—such as laws to outlaw dis- 
crimination in schools and in employ- 
ment — are needed.” — THE INTER- 
RACIAL Review, New York, N. Y., 
January, 1948. 














Background to Canadian Fitstory 


Donatp J. Prerce 


Reprinted from The CANADIAN MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HeEart* 


Renn history of Canada began 
when the earliest recorded event 
in this country took piace. That might 
have been the coming of the Norse- 
men to our eastern shores about the 
year 1000, or Cabot’s first trip to the 
New World in 1497. Actually it 
was Jacques Cartier’s voyage in 1534 
to the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
River and his landing on the shores 
of the Bay of Chaleur. For we do 
not know with certainty where the 
Norsemen and Cabot landed in North 
America; but we are sure that Cartier 
set up a cross on Gaspé Peninsula and 
claimed the country for the King of 
France. Cartier’s visit, then, accord- 
ing to the best evidence now available, 
is the true beginning of our country’s 
history. 

Why do we not include in the story 
of Canada the centuries that preceded 
the year 1534? Because there is no 
adequate record of that time. Arche- 
ology and Indian legends and other 
cultural survivals can tell us some- 
thing of what went on here before the 
arrival of the white man, but no con- 
nected story made up of specific 
events. We know much about how 
the Indians lived, the languages they 
spoke, and even where they originated. 
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Of their history, of the occurrences 
by which they reached the condition 
in which they were discovered by 
Europeans, we know little or nothing. 
That is why the history of Canada 
does not begin before the discovery 
of America. 

Not that the Indian is unimportant 
in our history. In the beginning he 
was very important, and he remained 
so for several centuries. The first 
settlers who came to this country 
were largely dependent on the natives 
for the means of subsistence. In time 
Indian wars and alliances came to 
dominate local politics, while Indian 
society and economy conditioned trade 
and exploration. Canada was found- 
ed, and maintained for more than 200 
years, on the fur-trade. An essential 
component in this business was the 
native way of life. The Indian had 
always depended on furs for clothing. 
He knew how to get them and to 
prepare them for market. Because he 
had been living in the Stone Age, he 
craved the white man’s goods, and 
would pay lavishly for them in furs. 
Here was an opportunity for the Eu- 
ropean to make big profits. He took 
it, and in doing so laid the basis of 
Canada’s present economy. The fur- 
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trade paid for much of the early ex- 
ploration, defense and even settle- 
ment of Canada. Had it not been for 
the Indian and his culture, it is diffi- 
it to imagine how and when a 
Canadian nation would have been 
founded. 


A European CoLony 


But the chief background of our 
history is not to be discovered among 
the wild places and tribes of North 
America. These made our develop- 
ment possible. ‘They also conditioned 
it very considerably. But they can 
scarcely be called its roots. Our civi- 
lization contains comparatively few 
tlments that are purely American. 
What we are, and what we have, 
wide from material wealth, came 
mostly from Europe. Canada, racially 
and culturally, is largely a European 
colony. This does not mean that we 
ae merely European: we have 
changed much since we left our home- 
lands across the Atlantic. It does 
mean that our historical background, 
by far the larger part of what con- 
stitutes our character and our conduct 
% a people, is to be found in the his- 
tory of Europe. 

How can we know and understand 
that European life from which our 
own stemmed from time to time in 
the past four centuries? Only through 
the study of history. This is not an 
tasy task. The student faces not only 
the difficulty of reading many vol- 
umes, but also the problems of recon- 
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ciling conflicting views and of supply- 
ing from original sources gaps in the 
information given by secondary ac- 
counts. Historians differ widely in 
their opinions of the past, and about 
no part of history do they disagree 
more profoundly than about the story 
of Europe since the break-up of the 
Roman Empire. The reasons for 
these disagreements are many, but 
fundamentally they are almost all- 
traceable to the beliefs of the histori- 
ans concerned. The science of history 
is not as old as the break-up of Chris- 
tendom, which began before Canada 
was discovered and has been proceed- 
ing since then until today. This proc- 
ess of disintegration has been marked 
by controversies in which every avail- 
able weapon, including history, has 
been used. From the time of Cartier 
until the present the written history 
of Europe has been marred, often to 
the point of caricature, by prejudice 
of one sort or another. Such weak- 
nesses have not been altogether ab- 
sent from the work of some of those 
who have attempted to describe the 
European background of Canadian 
history. It is important for any one 
who would understand present-day 
Canada to strive earnestly to discover 
the truth about the origin and the 
character of modern Europe. 

The subject is a vast one and, if 
studied in detail, could occupy more 
than a lifetime. But its main features 
are not that extensive and might be 
grasped easily if they were described 


t 
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and approached properly. Unfortu- 
nately the misleading works of propa- 
gandists have built up popular barriers 
to an easy understanding of our ori- 
gins. Too often, before we learn the 
truth about the past, we are indoc- 
trinated with slogans which distort 
historical fact and block the path of 
learning. While we are yet in our 
intellectual infancy, we learn to con- 
demn certain individuals, races, re- 
ligions, or parties so thoroughly that 
we are strongly inclined afterward to 
avoid any independent study of them. 

An example of such popular mis- 
conceptions in the English-speaking 
world today is a widespread attitude 
toward medieval society. It is com- 
monly assumed that the typical form 
of social organization in the Middle 
Ages was a thing called “feudalism,” 
and that the society of today is dis- 
tinguished in the more progressive 
parts of the world by having advanced 
to a better condition. There is just 
enough truth in these views to make 
them seem plausible to the unin- 
formed. Yet, as they are generally 
held, and used, they are profoundly 
misleading and endlessly mischievous. 
Feudalism, primarily, was not a social 
system. It was a policy, or form of 
government, based on the relations 
between people who granted land, and 
those to whom the land was granted. 
As such it was not new and not dis- 
tinctively medieval. It was merely a 
means of collecting taxes and raising 
armies that happened to be conveni- 
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ent in the peculiar circumstances of 
the time. It has been used before, has 
been used since, and will doubtless 
be used again. There is a strong 
probability that socialism, where prac- 
tised, will take on a feudal character, 

But the term “feudalism” as em- 
ployed today and applied to the Mid- 
dle Ages is usually meant to imply 
something unpleasant—a form of tyr- 
anny that we have fortunately shaken 
off. Perhaps to most moderns it is a 
synonym for “serfdom.” This, of 
course, is absurd. There was, it is 
true, serfdom under medieval feudal- 
ism, but the relation was not essential. 
Feudalism can exist without serfdom, 
and serfdom can exist without feudal- 
ism. The reason that there was serf- 
dom in medieval Europe is that Chris- 
tendom had only partly succeeded in 
freeing the rural laborer from the 
slavery to which he had been con- 
demned without hope of release by 
the classical world of Greece and 
Rome. To censure the people of the 
Middle Ages for tolerating serfdom 
and at the same time to admire an- 
tiquity with its basis of slavery is to 
show serious inconsistency if not pre- 
judice. But to congratulate the mod- 
ern world for having escaped from 
the “feudalism” — i.e., serfdom — of 
the medieval world into the subse- 
quent condition of labor is to betray 
at least gross ignorance. 

It would be difficult to show that 
on the whole the modern successor of 
the serf has enjoyed, even in the midst 
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of a vast general increase in wealth, 
any greater benefits than serfdom off- 
eed. Let one consider that typical 
modern social institution, negro sla- 
very, or even the “free” English rural 
laborer down to a century ago, and 
ak oneself honestly whether the 
world since the time of Columbus 
would have given the medieval serf 
better treatment than he received. If 
one happens to be a believer in social- 
im and looks to production with gov- 
emment-owned tools as the perfect 
social system, let him glance over the 
record of Socialist Germany under 
Hitler, or Socialist Russia under Sta- 
lin, and answer the question whether 
the serf, if given a taste of life under 
those systems, would not have retired 
gladly to his “feudal” acres. There 
he could have enjoyed at least some 
property rights and the freedom they 
conferred. 


Tue Mippte AcEs 


But the greatest deception that is 
practised about medieval feudalism is 
not that it was mainly serfdom and, 
as such, lamentably inferior to com- 
parable subsequent institutions: it is 
the pretense that “feudalism” was the 
most typical social institution of the 
Middle Ages. 

The thing that chiefly marked the 
medieval period off from the Dark 
Ages that preceded it was not feudal- 
im, which was a far better system 
of government than the helpless an- 
archy that came before, nor even 
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serfdom, which was incomparably su~ 
perior to classical slavery, but the 
rise of the towns, the guilds and a ci- 
vilization largely urban. In these 
things lay most of the true, distinctive 
Middle Ages; and, if we are going 
to compare our own times fairly with 
that earlier period, it is mainly with 
these we must deal; otherwise we are 
missing the point and confusing the 
issue at the start. Yet such compari- 
son is not often attempted. Too often 
the modern writer is inclined to con- 
trast the best things of his own time 
with the worst things of the medieval 
period. But by so doing he not only 
tends to mislead his readers; he also 
leaves himself open to the criticism 
that he is comparing unlike things, in 
order to make the worse cause appear 
the better. The historian of the Mid- 
dle Ages, if he is to avoid this charge, 
must give the towns of the period the 
same pre-eminence in his work that 
they enjoyed in fact. He must state 
what they achieved in such a way that 
his readers will understand it in mod- 
ern terms and be able to compare it 
with the achievements of their own 
age. 
The medieval towns contained 
many wonderful things which, in 
view of all the attendant circum- 
stances, can compare very favorably 
with corresponding developments in 
recent centuries. They could point to 
their religious institutions and build- 
ings, around which many of them had 
grown up—to their monasteries, libra- 
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ries, universities and cathedrals—fre- 
quently to their representative govern- 
ing bodies, both local and national— 
and argue truthfully that nothing 
quite equal to them had ever been 
produced before, and perhaps would 
never be achieved again. But they 
could also boast of an _ institution 
which, socially, was perhaps more un- 
exampled and daring than any of 
those just mentioned; which the an- 
cient world had scarcely hoped for 
and the modern has almost forgotten. 
This was the guild, the association of 
producers, owning the tools of their 
trade, supplying the community with 
the goods it needed, charging a just 
price, disciplining its own members, 
and caring for its own dependents. If 
one is looking for the social institu- 
tion most typical of the Middle Ages, 
one will find it here, and not in “‘feu- 
dalism” or serfdom. The latter can 
be found in almost any age. The 
guilds are characteristically medieval. 
Why do we not hear more of them to- 
day from people who habitually refer 
to the Middle Ages for purposes of 
comparison ? 

The answer to that question would 
vary somewhat with the individual 
writer considered. In some instances 
it might be ignorance; in others, reli- 
gious prejudice; in not a few, policy. 
It is fairly common for modern au- 
thors, even in comparatively exalted 
circles, to betray a thorough unaware- 
ness of the main facts of medieval his- 
tory. When lack of knowledge is not 
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so evident, bias based on religion has 
often usurped its place. One of the 
main barriers that divides the Mid- 
dle Ages from our own is the religious 
revolt of the sixteenth century, in 
which a justification for change was 
commonly sought in a condemnation 
of the conduct of immediately preced- 
ing centuries. It is difficult even to- 
day for a non-Catholic to admire 
freely such medieval achievements as 
the guild without being tempted to 
compare his own religion unfavorably 
with the one that made possible the 
objects of his admiration. But, where 
ignorance or prejudice do not serve 
to hinder justice being done to the 
typical social institution of the towns 
of the Middle Ages, policy often 
serves. One of the most distinctive 
marks of the guildsman was his own- 
ership of the tools he used. His suc- 
cessors have not been so fortunate. 
Whether enslaved or “free,” the mod- 
ern workman has been denied the 
ownership of the tools of production. 
First capitalism, then socialism, has 
constructed social systems in which 
the common workman has labored for 
a wage with tools owned by another. 
Those who seek to promote or to de- 
fend capitalism or socialism are obv- 
ously not going to serve their purposes 
by reminding the world that there 
was once a time and a place where the 
laborer was his own master, owned 
the means of production, and needed 
neither economic tsars nor commis 
sars to manage society. 
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These are perhaps the most obvious 
reasons why the Canadian public of 
today is so poorly informed about the 
true nature of the background of 
modern Europe. But there is another 
cause which is more pervasive, and 
none the less effectual for being less 
obtrusive. This is the current belief 
in inevitable progress as an instru- 
ment of human advancement. In it- 
self it is not as vigorous and unshaken 
as it was a generation or more ago, 
before the First World War. But 
what it has lost in force and certainty, 
because of its obvious contradiction 
by the course of events in the past few 
decades, it has more than made up by 
the widespread abdication of tradi- 
tional religion and by its own substitu- 
tion for more formal creeds. Millions 
today whose ancestors worshipped 
God believe more or less languidly in 
progress and in little else. 


Procress AND History 


How does this creed affect the his- 
torical viewpoint? It forces its ad- 
herents to look backward constantly 
through the wrong end of the tele- 
scope. If the lot of mankind is being 
improved more or less steadily by an 
inevitable tendency, it is impossible 
that the world should ever for long 
have been better off than it is today. 
If it could be shown that civilization 
can decline as well as rise ; that people 
can enjoy fewer advantages than their 
ancestors ; above all, that we ourselves 
are not as “advanced” as some of our 
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forebears; the theory of inevitable 
progress would be untenable. It might 
be argued by an enthusiastic “pro- 
gressist” that civilization, though de- 
clining from time to time, is bound 
to rise again to new heights in the 
future; and he could appeal to history 
and archeology to support his claim 
with considerable evidence of many 
such oscillations having occurred in 
the past. But a somewhat complicated 
and imperfect sort of terrestrial pre- 
destination would not appeal to the 
modern devotee of progress. He wants 
the path of the future to slope upward 
steadily like a well-constructed motor 
highway leading to ever greater hu- 
man satisfactions. He does not ex- 
pect to live long enough to enjoy dis- 
tant future “booms” in man’s wel- 
fare. Nor does he find it easy to be- 
lieve in a cosmic force which is not 
able to operate with the regularity of 
a law of nature. He has no place in 
his philosophy of history either for 
a pessimistic view of the future or for 
a rosy picture of the past. Therefore 
his historical glass must be adjusted 
to magnify everything that is to come 
and correspondingly to dwarf all that 
has gone before. '’ 

Something like this seems to have 
happened to the great bulk of “edu- 
cated” people in the modern world. 
Knowingly or not, they have been im- 
bued more or less completely with 
the theory of inevitable progress. 

Such a view makes it difficult for 
those who hold it to make sense of 
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modern history, but somehow or other 
they seem to manage it to their own 
uneasy satisfaction. They can glide 
from the constitutional monarchy and 
the democratic towns of the Middle 
Ages to the glorification of despots 
and aristocrats in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, ap- 
parently without being aware that the 
peoples involved had suffered a dread- 
ful loss of liberty. They can look 
with equanimity upon a civilization 
based for the first time in history on 
the miracle of free labor being re- 
placed by one resorting to the whole- 
sale enslavement of negroes and the 
widespread regimentation of Euro- 
pean workmen, without seeming to 
realize that an enormous social de- 
cline had taken place. They can turn 
from discussing the material inde- 
pendence of the guildsman and the 
property rights of the serf in the Mid- 
dle Ages to contemplate the appalling 
impoverishment of European labor, 
both rural and urban, during the In- 
dustrial Revolution, and at the same 
time seem to be convinced that the 
change was a step in economic ad- 
vancement. How such contradictions 
can be reconciled into any sort of con- 
sistent view of history is difficult to 
conceive. But the astonishing fact 
remains that it is commonly done, or 
at least attempted. 

It is not intended to put forth here 
the idea that life in the Middle Ages 
was in every respect superior or even 
on the whole preferable to what we 
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enjoy today. The world has advanced 
far in many directions since the fif- 
teenth century. We can derive benefit 
from a host of advantages that were 
lacking to our medieval ancestors, 
But those people who are honestly 
concerned about human well-being 
and true progress should be the first 
to admit and to insist that the Middle 
Ages achieved many valuable things; 
that not a few of these were lost in 
succeeding centuries; that the good 
things we enjoy today in few instances 
can be traced directly to the repudia- 
tion of medieval ideas and ideals; and 
that we are confusing our minds and 
paralyzing our capacity for future im- 
provement by falsifying the facts of 
history to make them seem to flatter 
the beliefs or the desires that we hap- 
pen to entertain. If ever in the course 
of mankind down to the present it 
seemed desirable and even necessary 
to assess the past with the most scien- 
tific accuracy, it is today. We have 
reached a point where even the dullest 
of normal human beings is aware that 
the fate of mankind hangs in the bal- 
ance. It is essential that we go for- 
ward knowing as fully and as clearly 
as we may what is good in our affairs 
and what is evil, and what is likely 
to be the consequence of any particu 
lar line of conduct. Without study- 
ing our past we cannot know thes 
things as well as we might; and no 
matter how carefully we learn them 
it will not be too well for our 1 
quirements. 
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Most people who are aware of the 
existence of international problems in 
the year 1948 know that the most 
pressing ones are closely concerned 
with the question of national sove- 
reignty. May a sovereign State do as 
it pleases? Is there any law which 
may be invoked against it?, Can it 
commit a crime for which it may be 
punished? The League of Nations 
and the United Nations were organ- 
ied ostensibly for the purpose of 
limiting the external authority of the 
State. It was realized during the 
First World War and later that 
States like the Germany of 1914, rec- 
ognizing no limitations on their con- 
duct except their own wills, were a 
menace to the prosperity, peace, free- 
dom and even existence of the civil- 
ized world. But for the secular world 
to invoke seriously a universal law 
against'a modern sovereign State was 
an unheard-of thing. It marked a re- 
turn to medieval ways of thought. 
Whatever their conduct, the people 
of the Middle Ages regarded as axio- 
matic the idea that all earthly power 
is subject to the reign of law. They 
did not talk as much as their succes- 
sors about international law, but they 
believed in it. The moderns have 
talked volubly and written fluently 
about it, but they have, in the main, 
not believed in it or honored it. This 
failure to recognize or to respect any 
efectual check on the external au- 
thority of the State is one of the dis- 
tinctive marks of the modern period. 


The classical author of the doctrine 
was the Italian, Machiavelli, who 
lived and wrote during the lifetime of 
Jacques Cartier. His writings and the 
revolution they inaugurated in inter- 
national relations thus form part of 
the background of Canadian history. 
It is the creed of Machiavelli, pushed 
to its logical conclusions, and put into 
action, that now threatens our world 
with destruction and forms the prin- 
cipal problem of the United Nations. 


INTERNAL AUTHORITY 


Next in seriousness to international 
anarchy is for Canadians in our day 
the problem of the internal authority 
of the State. Few of us are aware of 
this because of its novelty. We are 
accustomed to hearing of State tyran- 
ny in Europe and in Asia, but not in 
America. Yet the unlimited authority 
of national governments over their 
subjects is another of the main marks 
of the modern period, and it was only 
a question of time until the peoples 
of the Americas would be forced to 
deal with the question on a large scale. 
During the Middle Ages the idea that 
the authority of rulers was defined 
and limited by laws both human and 
divine was universally accepted. It 
was in the sixteenth century, shortly 
after Machiavelli had announced that 
princes might do as they pleased, that 
Martin Luther in Germany declared 
that, though princes might be in the 
wrong, it was the duty of the Chris- 
tian to obey them. This was the fa- 
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mous doctrine of the divine right of 
kings that was adopted in one form 
or another by most of the sovereigns 
of Europe, and that replaced for three 
hundred years the more liberal con- 
cepts of preceding centuries. 

We in Canada had been taught to 
think that all this was a very ancient 
business from which we had long and 
perhaps inevitably escaped. We were 
deceived. The unlimited authority of 
the State over its subjects has flour- 
ished from the sixteenth century to 
the present day in theory and largely 
in practice. Its presence and charac- 
ter have been masked from time to 
time by such circumstances as revo- 
lutions, representative government, 
the adoption of constitutions, and the 
presence of unoccupied but fertile wil- 
dernesses to which men might escape. 
Down to the Bolshevik Revolution of 
1917 the most spectacular form in 
which it displayed itself was the con- 
scription of citizens for military serv- 
ice. Since then we have seen it at 
work in Socialist States regimenting 
on a national scale ownership, produc- 
tion, culture, religion, and even the 
family life of the citizen. It is a 
menace with which Canadians are 
now face to face, and which they can- 
not hope to challenge successfully 
without knowing how it arose in the 
first place. 

A third problem which, for the 
people of Canada, approaches in po- 
tential danger both the external and 
the internal lawlessness of the State 
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is the increasing denial of ownership J " 
to the typical citizen. Perhaps many #! who 
of us are in the habit of thinking that Obse1 
the most representative Canadian jg ube 
a farmer owning his farm. That was (™ 4 
true a few decades ago, but not now, vem 
The majority of Canadians today fi * 
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live in urban areas, earn their living 





in factories, offices, or stores, and do PS*® 
not own the tools with which they f the 
work. For most of the Western World # 
this is not a new condition. It, too, F™*" 
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can be traced back easily to the six- 
teenth century and even into the Mid- 
dle Ages. Modern capitalism, or a 
system of production based mainly on 
the profit motive, had its beginnings 
in the medieval period when certain 
individuals who wished to avoid the 
restraints that the guilds had estab- 
lished for those who sought quick 
wealth slipped off into rural districts 
and began producing shoddy goods 
with cheap, semi-skilled labor. But 
it was in the sixteenth century that 
a full-scale attack on economic free- 
dom was launched. In certain parts 
of Europe especially, the poorer coun- 
try folk were driven off their holdings 
in a wholesale fashion to make room 
for large-scale agriculture and sheep- 
raising, by which a newer and more 
rapacious aristocracy, divorced from 
the ideal of social usefulness, could 
amass wealth with which to live a 
life of ease and fashion. Since that 
time the exploitation of labor, naked 
and unashamed, and restrained by 
little but necessity, has proceeded 
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yee, until it threatens now to engulf 
he whole world. 

Observers of this process should 
not be misled by the coming of Ameri- 
an democracy and the trade-union 
movement. ‘These, unless new fac- 
ws arise to alter the trend of the 
times, are temporary achievements 
ysed on passing circumstances. With- 
mt the free land of America, which 
snow gone, it would be difficult to 
mnceive of either of them having been 
chieved. The necessary end of a pro- 
ss which increasingly denies owner- 
hip to the typical citizen while con- 
entrating wealth in ever fewer hands 
s easy, for those who are not blind, 
o see. It is the Socialist State in 
yhich, in the name of the proletariat, 
but in the actual interests of a gang, 
me man owns everything. That is 
it meaning which the steady ad- 
nce of “big business” in Canada to- 
lay may have for one who cares to 
fudy the long story of our economic 
background. 
There are other serious problems 
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which the people of this country as 
yet seem helpless to solve, but the ones 
we have mentioned are characteristic 
and perhaps the worst. Their nature, 
when examined and_ understood, 
seems to indicate that the chains which 
bind us are mainly in our own minds. 
There they have been forged, in more 
senses of the word than one, by the 
past; and there they are likely to re- 
main until the past is forced to break 
them. In other words, in large mea- 
sure our national difficulties are his- 
torical. They are the outcome of old 
mistakes and old wrongs. As such 
they require, in order to be righted 
most surely and easily, historical treat- 
ment. We must dig up their roots, 
find out what those roots really are 
and how they produced their present 
fruits, then proceed vigorously to do 
some extensive clearing and a con- 
siderable amount of fresh planting. 
That is a practical value which a 
study of the background of Canadian 
history could have, and ought to have, 
for us today. 


Blindness of Racism 


“If we consider the dignity of a human person, the plenitude of 
moral, intellectual and vital values given him by God, if we realize 
what are the factors which are really decisive for the value of a person, 
we shall immediately understand how primitively foolish it is to esti- 
mate a man according to the color of his skin. To form any judgment 
whatsoever about an individual because of his race and often even be- 
fore knowing him, is a mark of intellectual limitation and spiritual 
blindness.”"—Dietrich von Hildebrand in the MESSENGER OF THE 
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COMMON complaint from 

the non-laboring classes is 

that labor unions are radical. Why 

can’t we have things as in the good 

old days, when the worker knew his 

place, was grateful for a chance to 

work long hours for short wages, 

knew nothing of portal-to-portal pay, 

the forty-hour week, or time-and-a- 
half for overtime? 

No doubt the union laborer does at 
times flaunt his new-found “strength 
through numbers.” No doubt he 
sometimes abuses his lately won “‘free- 
dom from fear” by pulling the switch 
on production before the last means 
of avoiding a strike has been tried. 

But the more severe critics of the 
labor union in its strength were sel- 
dom heard on the side of labor in its 
weakness. Labor’s rise has been 
mainly through its own fearless, tire- 
less efforts. As Gladstone, the Eng- 
lish prime minister, said in his own 
day: 

I painfully reflect that in almost every 
political controversy of the last fifty years 
the leisured classes, the educated classes, 


the wealthy classes, the titled classes, 
have been in the wrong. The common 


Is it So Bad to Be Radical? 


Rev. J. E. Cooean, S.J. 


Chairman, Detroit Interracial Council 
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people—the toilers, the men of uncom- 
mon sense—these have been responsible 
for nearly all of the social reform meas- 
ures which the world accepts today. 

It is quite the traditional thing for 
the upper economic classes, holders of 
vested interests, champions of the 
status quo, to shout “radicalism” at 
any movement out of the rut. For 
twenty years and more the priest 
editors of AMERICA, Catholic 
weekly, avoided the charge of social- 
ism only by clothing their social theory 
in the words of Leo XIII. Even th 
introduction of the now prosaic Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was 
called despotic, anti-Christian. The 
income tax law was first called “s- 
cialism, communism, devilism.” 

The complaint of radicalism made 
against the unions by the employer 
and professional classes comes from 
them with little grace unless they are 
prepared to show how social and 
economic democracy may be won by 
the under-privileged graciously and in 
our time. 

There must be no “Live horse and 
you will get grass.” And there must 
be action now. No man will impres 
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the masses who “looks an age before 
he leaps, then leaps by inches.” 

Upper class critics of our labor 
unions may well contrast their pres- 
ent-day efforts at social reform with 
those of labor. Take the race problem 
as an example. No large element in 
American life is doing so much to 
right the wrongs of the Negro as our 
labor unions, especially the more 
“radical” unions, the CIO. 

The CIO has been able to do “that 
miraculous thing—to look at a colored 
man and see only the man.” 

The CIO insists that the Negro 
have the same work opportunities, 
with the same wage, the same chance 
for advancement, as the white worker. 
The Negro is a full-fledged union 
man off and on the job. 

Contrast CIO racial brotherhood 
with the ordinary nasty-nice exclu- 
siveness of the business and_profes- 
sional classes. How many of our great 
stores hire colored clerks, accountants, 
sileemen? How many of our indus- 
tries give the Negro a chance to show 
his competence in other than a menial 
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capacity? What welcome is shown 
the Negro into professional training 
opportunities, even in the healing arts? 

Welcome? Or, for that matter, 
what welcome is shown by our busi- 
ness and professional groups to Negro 
participation even in joint religious 
services? When, for example, in a 
luncheon-lecture crowd of fifteen 
hundred not a single Negro is to be 
found, what explanation is there ex- 
cept that he is not wanted? 

When the CIO meets in the same 
halls, the Negro is there and as an 
active participant. It will not do to 
say: “The matter has never come 
up.” If racial brotherhood is our 
creed, and we practise that creed, the 
matter will be brought up. 

If we believe in mystical-body, 
vine-and-branch Christianity, with 
Christ making common cause with 
the last and least, the racial radical- 
ism of the CIO will be matched and 
outdone by the upper economic and 
social classes. Until then, let’s hear 
less complaint of the radicalism of 
union labor. 


Ireland Today 


“To visit Ireland now is to see what twenty-five years of peace have 
done for her. The first aspect which strikes one is the prevailing spirit 
of optimism and happiness. Then one is conscious of great spiritual 
forces gathering for an assault on unbelief and anarchy. Next it is ap- 
parent that learning is once more in the ascendant. In other words, 
Ireland, as the obstacles have been removed, has swung back naturally 
to her ancient zeal for the missions and learning.”—The Rev. M. J. 


Lavelle in the CATHOLIC Voice, June, 1948. 









Our Journey Through the Night 


GERTRUDE VON LE Fort 


A lecture translated from the German and reprinted from The Curisman 
FamMiLy and Our Missions* 


HAT I have to offer you is not 

a flight to the heights but a 
gaze into the abyss of the world and 
its last terrors. “Our Journey 
Through the Night” is the theme of 
recent German history. I can under- 
stand if it frightens you, for it fright- 
ens me, too. And yet, let me tell you 
this in advance for your consolation: 
despite all the horrors it implies I 
would not care to miss this journey 
through the night in my life. I do 
not mean, of course, that I would not 
be very happy if the world and my 
people had been spared this fate, but 
since it has come, I am, in a very seri- 
ous and sorrowful way, grateful for 
having experienced and suffered it in 
Germany with countless others. For 
not only the bright day, but also night, 
has its wonders. There are flowers 
that bloom only in the wilderness and 
stars that appear only on the horizon 
of the desert. There are experiences 
of Divine Love that are granted us 
only in extreme abandonment, nay, on 
the brink of despair. 

With many of my German brothers 
and sisters I believe that during these 
terrible years we have, both as hu- 
mans and as Christians, gained ex- 
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periences and knowledge which we 
must consider spiritual gain. Perhaps 
I could express it like this: we have 
for once seen all values under the last 
aspects of transitoriness and judgment 
—an immense gain, but paid for by 
at first shakingly painful changes in 
our world picture. 

I shall try to speak to you about 
these experiences. Of course, you 
must keep in mind that the picture I 
draw cannot be complete and covered 
by the misleading label “The Ger- 
mans” or ““The German Soul.” Every 
nation represents a multiplicity of in- 
dividuals and remains so also in the 
days of the so-called “Gleichschal- 
tung’ (universal coordination). The 
contrasts in Germany were very great. 
It is quite possible that from another 
side you will get a picture that con- 
tradicts mine and yet both pictures 
may be true. For it is of the essence 
of chaotic times that the middle forms 
of appearance are dissolved and swept 
away and only the extreme positions 
remain. You could in those days see 
in Germany, beside the most horrify- 
ing the most touching, beside the most 
vile the most noble, beside the most 
godless the most religious. On the 
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ame day that the synagogues were 
burning the landlords of Munich 
quietly put the necessities of life at 
the doors of the Jews who were for- 
hidden to buy anything. While many 
Germans indulged in the most relent- 
less racial hatred, there were just as 
many others who greeted their fellow 
citizens marked with the star of David 
in the friendliest manner. I myself 
at that time, in the resort town of 
Obertdorf, witnessed how the inhabi- 
tants fought for burial of a convert 
Christian Jew at the side of his de- 
ceased wife and did not permit him to 
be interred in potter’s field as com- 
manded. 


Power or Evi 


There were Germans who built the 
concentration camps, but there were 
iso a large number of Germans who 
were sent there and died there. There 
were Germans who let the Russian 
prisoners starve to death, but there 
were also Germans who crawled on 
hands and knees to the barbed wires 
to throw a portion of their own small 
rations to the prisoners, at the risk of 
their lives. One could enumerate an 
endless list of examples of such con- 
trasts. So I do not speak here of the 
journey through the night of all the 
Germans, but only as far I and my 
dosest friends were able to see it. 

The first surprising change we no- 
tied was the extraordinary fragility 
of all that we call culture, civiliza- 
lon, human morality. For well-ord- 
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ered conditions of life do not furnish 
a good measuring rod for the ultimate 
possibilities that lie dormant under- 
neath the surface of things. And yet 
Christ warns us against the security 
of well-ordered conditions. I am 
thinking of the clairvoyant words of 
the Gospel where Satan returns to 
the house from which he had been 
driven and where things later got 
worse than before. Also the Church 
has never left us in doubt as to the 
danger that threatens everything hu- 
man. We heard her voice, we be- 
lieved her as a matter of course, but 
after all, we could not imagine that 
in our days anarchistic outbreaks of 
unchecked malice and cruelty, and 
anti-Christian persecution on a great 
scale, were possible. We were naive 
enough to think that this was reserved 
for past ages, for the idea of the real 
power of evil has been lost to our 
generation. We talked about injustice 
and crime, but that behind these clear 
earthly ideas stands an abysmal meta- 
physical mystery, called by the Church 
the mysterium iniquitatis, the mystery 
of iniquity, the mystery of a real giant 
extrahuman power, is clearly known 
only to a few, a few even among 
the Christians of today. And the non- 
Christian world ignores it completely. 
It is equally unaware of the power of 
the devil and the power of God. 
People think that man with a fair 
amount of good will, intelligence and 
strength of character can master evil. 
But this is not true. What we Ger- 
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mans experienced was the frightening 
fact that under certain strains in a 
large number of people neither intelli- 
gence, nor strength of character, nor 
the so-called good heart stand up, that 
skillful propaganda confuses their 
minds, that a certain measure of na- 
tural horror intimidates them and pre- 
pares them for treachery or at least 
connivance, and this not only in doubt- 
ful characters, but in good-hearted, 
honest characters, especially in them, 
and that was the most horrifying and 
most unexpected thing we witnessed. 
The legends and fairy tales of our 
ancestors knew better: the devil who 
approaches man in a mask so that man 
does not recognize him, perhaps as a 
noble knight or a rich merchant, the 
devil who persuades a man to make a 
pact with him, the devil who with the 
little finger takes the whole hand, the 
devil who makes the victim strong, 
rich, bullet-proof, unconquerable up 
to the day when the pact ends, that 
was exactly what we witnessed at 
that time. 

During this period I have often 
read these old fairy tales, the tales 
my mother used to read to me when 
I was a child and they were among 
the very few secular books I could 
endure when the enemy fliers flew 
over us for hours and the glare of 
burning cities colored the horizon, 
even in those days when we were con- 
stantly aware that the executioner’s 
axe was hanging over every head. 
Like so many other things the value 
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of books, too, had to be revised. Many 
that formerly were very precious ' 
us lost all significance, even certs 
religious books were no exception, 
What stood fast everywhere was the 
ultimate, the deepest, usually the mos 
simple. Every essential book I po 
sess will forever bear the mark of 
what it was or was no more to us i 
those days. 

By recognizing the metaphysics 
power of evil it becomes clear why 
things were so hard to overcome, : 
circumstance which beyond the Ger 
man boundaries always caused great 
astonishment, and the reason for thal 
is that foreign countries have not 
learned to know by experience 
essence of the demoniac powers. 

In those days we handed one : 
other for mutual consolation slips of 
paper with quotations on essenti 
values or poems that somehow 
ferred to our situation. Among them 
was also a quotation from Goethe’ 
“Dichtung und wahrheit” in whid 
he accurately describes the essence of 
the demoniac man, such as we % 
him around us, and concludes wi 
the thought that man by himself ca 
not overcome him. And that is tru 
The dragon of the Apocalypse is n 
thrown into the abyss by man but) 
an angel of God. Only the super 
tural is equal to the preternatural. lt 
the recognition of this truth lies 
key to the understanding of thos 
days. Also individual experience 
give testimony for this. It was by 
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means always the strongest, the most 
prudent and sane, who avoided seduc- 
tion, nor those whom we had known 
as pious. As the picture of man in 
general so also our conception of piety 
underwent a change. Every form of 
piety that is merely external collapsed. 
I have seen many fail and many stand 
up wonderfully of whom no one ex- 
pected it. In both cases the decisive 
factor was the living union with the 
supernatural, with the angel that 
masters the abyss, with the Saviour 
of the world, whose strength is mighty 
in the weak. 

With this I have reached the deep- 
est point in my memories. The very 
frightfulness of the night, the experi- 
ence of the awe-inspiring seductability 
of man, in the end furnished us the 
presupposition for an entirely new ex- 
perience of light. I beg you to under- 
stand this in an absolutely literal 
sense. You know that in those days 
the intention in Germany was to 
climinate Christianity. Thus we 
found ourselves placed back in the 
centuries which preceded the coming 
of Christ. Will you believe me, that 
only from this darkness of our Ad- 
vent and Christmas feasts we learned 
to understand the wealth of grace, 
love and mercy Christ has brought 
to the world? We were prepared in 
a soul-depth never known before to 
experience the wonder of Christmas. 
I shall never forget that when, dur- 
ing the Christmas Mass in the dark- 
tned and packed church, suddenly the 
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sirens gave the prealarm, not one 
worshipper rose to flee, although any 
minute the full alarm might be given. 
All were determined not to let ex- 
treme danger rob them of the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Night. 


LoncING FoR CHRIST 


The longing for Christ was so 
strong that it even seized people who 
up to then had ignored Him. More 
than once I heard from non-Christians 
most moving confessions. We saw 
people take part in the Corpus Christi 
procession who in no way belonged 
to the Church. “It gives me satisfac- 
tion in this villainous time to show in 
some way my reverence for a higher 
world,” one of these strange partici- 
pants said to me. Our churches were 
always full. During the bombing 
raids the Catholics in the bomb shelt- 
ers were always asked by such people 
to pray aloud. 

The priests had been authorized to 
give general absolution in danger of 
death, and to give their blessing to 
non-Catholics, and many of them 
asked for it. One may feel inclined to 
shrug off such things with the skeptic 
remark: “These are manifestations of 
fear.” I would rather agree with 
Brémond who holds that danger tears 
open the portals to the deeper and 
more essential elements of the soul. 

Another change that occurred in 
those days was our relationship to 
Protestants. In the common threat 
to our religious possessions our sepa- 
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rated brethren did not find their way 
to common creed but to common love, 
and I do not believe this attitude will 
change, because we have suffered too 
much together. There are unfortu- 
nately in present-day Germany many 
political and other conflicts but there 
is no confessional conflict. In many 
large cities the “Una Sancta” is work- 
ing with ever increasing success. 
There were many among us who 
by prayer and sacrifice were trying to 
aid those in other countries who had 
to suffer from Germans. We had a 
very vivid feeling of sympathy for 
them. When after the war a specially 
cherished foreign poetess (The speaker 
seems to refer to a Norwegian writer. 
Ed.) in our papers assured us that she 
could not forgive us for the time be- 
ing, because she did not believe in our 
feeling of guilt nor in our conversion, 
I thought of those prayers which were 
often also said for her country and 
herself. I was urged to give a public 
reply. It did not seem necessary to 
me that she should know about our 
prayers, it was enough for us to know 
that God had heard our prayers and 
preserved her. Perhaps this will sur- 
prise you, but I assure you that many 
of these accusations first leveled at all 
of us, hardly touched us, not because 
we were proud and impenitent as was 
so often said, but because the judg- 
ment of God had passed over our na- 
tion. For him who has stood in the 
judgment of God the judgments of 
men are not so impressive anymore. 


God’s judgments are always punish- 
ment and grace at the same time, 
something which human judgments 
not always are. We felt we had re 
ceived grace. 

We learned to rely exclusively on 
God, much more than before. This 
was the extraordinary, yes, the ines- 
timable gain of those days when all 
earthly supports were taken from us. 
Of course, we thought we had trusted 
in God before, but what does trust in 
God mean as long as one can rely on 
a well-ordered State, protection of the 
police, money, possessions and an hon- 
orable position in life? I assure you, 
it is an entirely different thing to 
trust in God when He is absolutely 
the only One we can rely on and all, 
absolutely all, human security is gone, 
and any moment the roof over your 
head, figuratively and literally, can 
collapse. If you should take sick to- 
morrow there is no hospital to receive 
you. Any day you can be driven out 
of your home and put on the street. 
You may travel for days and weeks 
in a cattle car, lying on straw, without 
finding shelter. If you freeze to death, 
you just freeze to death. If you hun- 
ger, you hunger. You may any day 
be jailed and put to death without the 
least guilt and without a possibility 
to defend yourself. Any moment you 
may get the news that your relatives 
or friends lie buried under the rubble 
of your native town or perished in the 
gas chamber of a concentration camp, 
and any moment that may be your 
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fate, too. And if you should survive 
all these dangers, you will, although 
you did not share in the crimes com- 
mitted by your people, even did your 
best to prevent them, you will always 
be overshadowed by the guilt of your 
nation, you will never again be the 
child of an esteemed and honored 
people. 

I do not know whether you can 
even imagine what such a situation 
implies. I know I could not before I 
experienced it. For it means nothing 
less and nothing more than the ques- 
tion: What remains when everything 
falls? And this “awe-full” question 
involves ultimately even the last pre- 
cious possession of man, the religious 
possession. It, too, was widely en- 
dangered. Christian magazines, lec- 
tures and books were few. Only the 
Church stood ready, alert and firm in 
her inner center with her mystery of 
the Mass and the Sacraments. But 
how long? we anxiously asked our- 
slves. Here we had to face the same 
question: What will remain, if some 
day the churches are closed, the recep- 
tion of the Sacraments be made impos- 
sible, the liturgy and the preaching of 
the Gospel cease, or all church edi- 
fices will be demolished? (Twelve 
thousand churches in Germany were 
entirely or partly ruined by enemy 
bombers. Ed.) The answer all along 
the lines is: God remains, Christ the 
Lord of the Church, remains with us, 
ven when all visible signs of His 
grace and His Kingdom vanish. I 
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cannot tell you what comfort this cer- 
tainty means when you face the “end 
of the world.” 

From this last experience let me 
once more return to the beginning of 
my report. As in all collapses, so also 
in the collapse of the picture we had 
of the world, nothing remains but the 
certainty of the never-ending Divine 
Love for man. This last change re- 
fers to our relation not to sin but to 
sinners. 

You all know the moving book of 
Nanda Herbermann, Der Gesegnete 
Abgrund (The Blessed Abyss). The 
formulation of this book is unique, 
but the experience that caused it to 
be written is not. I know quite a 
number of people who react in the 
same or a similar manner to the same 
fate, for we find again and again that 
those who had to bear the most bitter 
lot, are most inclined to forgive and 
forget, while those who never experi- 
enced that, are much harder and un- 
forgiving. As the night makes us re- 
ceptive to the dawn, as the experience 
of a dechristianized nation allows the 
full vision of the glory of Christ, so 
also the experience of unmitigated 
malice creates a new attitude to love, 
I would almost say, a new love for 
love. 

There is something else. The closer 
one was to these gruesome events, the 
more one finally understood the temp- 
tation that led up to them. Of course, 
I do not here think of the perpetrators 
and abetters of crimes, but of those 
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many who were weak and who by 
their silence helped to make. these 
crimes possible without actually tak- 
ing part in them or even approving of 
them. At the risk of being misunder- 
stood I must tell you that I under- 
stand this weakness to a degree. For 
this new attitude to others also im- 
plies a new attitude to oneself. I am 
thinking, e.g., of the poets who were 
asked to write hymns of praise to 
Hitler. Some wrote them and are 
now despised. Those who did not, 
judge more mildly, for they know 
what agony it cost them to refuse. I 
am convinced that we all at bottom 
have come out as we did like the little 
timid Blanche in my novel “The Last 
on the Scaffold” of whom it says: 
“They expected the triumph of a 
heroine and saw only the wonder in 
the weak.” Even strong men have 
not come through any other way, and 
if they are honest, they will admit it. 
Heroism usually dies before the tor- 
ture chamber and all that remains is 
the strength granted us from the be- 
yond. We, who have faced the last 
possibilities of man, do no longer 
allow ourselves to embellish human 
weakness, but neither do we indulge 
in withering condemnation of this 
weakness. 

Now I come to my last point. Our 
new, deeply skeptical attitude to man 
implies also the same attitude to our 
own nation. Our illusions, our pride 
in this nation, at least as far as its 
present appearances go, have fallen, 
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but not our love for it. On the con- 
trary it is stronger and deeper and 
mightier than ever. It must be the 
love of Him who sat at the same table 
with publicans and sinners and who, 
according to His own words, had 
“come to seek what was lost.” 
Among the great gains which the re- 
cent past has brought us, I count an 
understanding of what real Christian 
charity or love is. Most Christians, 
and I count myself among them, turn 
their love only to the good, the 
prominent and the pleasant. That is 
natural noble love, but it is not real 
Christian charity. Christian love 
means to know all the abysmal un- 
worthiness of man and still love him. 

I beg you for this Christian charity 
for my poor people. I know that 
Switzerland has already done much 
for us, and not only in material bene- 
fits. It was from you that, according 
to the words of the Holy Father, the 
first voices of sympathy and kindness 
came in our abandonment. We shall 
never forget that. Preserve this sym- 
pathy and kindliness for us. We need 
them as much as your material help, 
so as not to fall prey to despair. This 
danger is very great in present day 
Germany. For the gruesome specter 
of an erroneous philosophy of life has 
been smashed, but the anti-God forces 
are unconquered. A real victory can 
only be brought about by the Spirit 
whom we call both the Spirit of love 
and the Creator Spirit. He and He 
alone can renew the face of the earth. 
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The Minimum Wage and the Dignity 
of Human Labor 


Hon. CHartes J. KERSTEN 


Extension of remarks by the Representative of the Sth Congressional 
District of Wisconsin in the House of Representatives, June 19, 1948 


R. SPEAKER, when the Eightieth Congress came into session in 

January of 1947 it faced the accumulated legislative problems of 
sixteen years accentuated by the deep dislocations following the most 
terrible war in history. Growing into that dislocation there arose and 
still exists the threat of a third world war. The first duty of the Con- 
gress has been to do all in its power to create the conditions for a per- 
manent peace. The Eightieth Congress approached its major problem 
with courage and has acted with decision. 

However, there remain certain domestit problems that bear on the 
happiness of the people of the United States. One of those problems is 
the minimum wage. 

As a member of the Committee on Education and Labor, I have 
from the first been concerned about the establishment of a realistic 
minimum wage. The present minimum wage of forty cents an hour is 
inadequate to make the minimum wage law effective. If we are to give 
force and effect to the principle of the minimum wage which has been 
established in our laws, the hourly rate should long ere this have been 
raised. In my opinion it should be at least sixty-five cents per hour. 

As a member of the subcommittee that conducted hearings on the 
minimum wage, I had occasion to note the two lines of thought with 
regard to the principle. Those witnesses that appeared before our sub- 
committee who opposed the raising of the hourly rate were, it always 
turned out, really opposed to the principle of the minimum wage. 

In questioning the many witnesses opposed to a raising of the rate, 
lalways sought to ask a question of them as to whether or not in their 
opinion an employer had the right to pay as low a wage to an employe 
a he possibly could get by with. Many times I asked such witnesses 
whether they thought it was within the definition of freedom to permit 
an employer to pay less than a living wage—to pay, for example, a kill- 
ing wage. Those witnesses who did not evade such a series of questions 
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would reluctantly admit that an employer should have the right to pay 
less than a living wage and therefore a killing wage. 

Now in my opinion, an employer is entitled to keep down his costs 
by paying rates of wages not higher than the rate that he is obliged to 
pay having in mind market conditions. But, on the other hand, there 
is a point below which he should not be permitted to go. That point is 
the rate of the minimum wage. When an employer is purchasing labor 
from individuals and paying wages therefor, he is in a different position 
than when he is purchasing material to manufacture his product. There 
is a difference between buying human labor and buying a ton of steel 
or coal or a load of wood. There is nothing wrong in buying steel, coal 
and wood at the cheapest price possible as long as undue advantage is 
not taken of the seller. But steel and coal and wood that is purchased 
is essentially different from human labor. 


Worxinceman Has Ricuts anp Duties 


When an employer contracts with a workman whereby the worker 
becomes obliged to furnish his labor and talents in behalf of his employer, 
such a workman dedicates to his employer his only ability to provide the 
means of livelihood for himself and his family. The worker has a duty | 
to provide his own means of livelihood and also to provide for his family. 
That duty of the workman gives him fundamental rights—the right to 
expect from one who engages his working ability the means of making ' 
a livelihood. 

Steel and coal and wood have no duties or rights to provide a liveli- I 
hood for other steel or coal or wood. Steel and coal and wood can stand 
in piles and even be forgotten with impunity. They are dead matter. t 
But human beings who are employed are not dead matter. They are t 
living beings with reciprocal rights and duties. Employes cannot be 
treated as blind or dead matter. As human beings, they are entitled to I 


expect from their employers sufficient to permit them to live as human 0 
beings. t! 
The minimum wage must be raised to a point so that the employer 
will pay at least that amount that would be minimum to permit the th 
employe to live as a human being. 
It is true that presently most wages throughout the country are con- C 


siderably in excess of what the minimum wage would be. But this does 
not do away with the necessity of raising the rate of the minimum wag 
to a point where it would have meaning. The present rate of the minr 
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mum wage must therefore be raised. The recognition of the principle 
of a realistic minimum wage is only the recognition of the difference 
between purchasing human labor as distinct from purchasing material 
for a product. 


Dd] 


The State and Labor 


“It is just that those who are directly affected by living conditions 
jeopardizing their human dignity should have the right to defend them- 
selves and to work for the improvement of their living standards. The 
Popes, therefore, have pointed out that workers have the right, under 
natural law, to establish organizations aimed at assuring their defense 
and the moral as well as the material improvement of their members. . . . 

“The State must recognize the rights and the freedom of the 
workers and not exercise undue pressure by regulating the unions. 
These should be left free to choose whatever means are best for obtain- 
ing their legitimate ends. 

“I do not wish to say that the public powers do not have the right 
to limit the right of association if this should be necessary for main- 
taining order and justice. . . . There may even be cases in which the 
dissolution of an organization is justified... . But I am certain that our 
legislators, who have the task of solving a conflict caused by the abuse 
of the right to form labor unions, will find a way of wisely harmonizing 
the suppression of abuses with the defense of the right itself, so that the 
workers are not deprived of their legitimate liberty in the exercise of 
the right, while its abuse alone is checked.”—Cardinal Jose Maria Caro 
Rodriguez, Archbishop of Santiago, in a statement to the people of 
Chile, July 1, 1948. 









Immigration Policy 


WituiaM J. Gissons, S.J. 


Associate Editor of AMERICA 


Statement on behalf of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference before 
Senate Sub-committee on Immigration and Naturalization, July 21, 1948 


ISTORICALLY, the develop- 

ment of the United States, both 
as regards people and economic re- 
sources, has depended upon immigra- 
tion. Persons coming chiefly from 
Europe laid the groundwork of our 
country and helped it achieve its pres- 
ent stature. As time went on, how- 
ever, it became evident that the whole- 
sale immigration which marked the 
earlier decades of American develop- 
ment could not go on continuously. 
Therefore, it devolved upon Con- 
gress to place limits upon immigra- 
tion and to lay down conditions gov- 
erning admission to United States 
citizenship. Reasonable men _recog- 
nize and respect this right of sovereign 
states to regulate the movements of 
peoples across their borders in the 
interests of the common good. 

There are certain principles, how- 
ever, to be considered in regulating 
the movement of peoples across na- 
tional boundaries. 

Before discussing details of U. S. 
immigration policy, I would like at 
least to mention some of these guiding 
norms. 

1. Land and the natural resources 
of the world were placed by God at 
the disposal of mankind as a whole. 
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Accordingly, it would not be just or 
proper for any nation or group to ex- 
ploit these resources at their own con- 
venience without regard for the eco- 
nomic and social well-being of other 
peoples. 

2. States, like individuals, in lay- 
ing claim to specified lands and re- 
sources acquired under just title, act 
within their rights, provided the duty 
of stewardship be not forgotten. 
Clearly, after a nation has developed 
its resources and raised standards of 
living by hard work, the indiscrimi- 
nate influx of aliens does harm to the 
socio-economic structure. But pro- 
tection of land and resources legiti- 
mately acquired may not go to the 
extent of blocking all, or nearly all, 
immigration. That would be equiva- 
lent to asserting an absolute right 
over property and denying social re- 
sponsibility. And such responsibility 
extends to the world community, as 
well as to the national society. 

3. Freedom from want, implying 
as it does the right of access to natural 
resources, can at times be achieved as 
much by movement of peoples as by 
exchange of goods. Viewed economic- 
ally, emigration and immigration are 
means of bringing about that balanced 
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world economy in the absence of 
which there arises friction between 
nations. 

4, The right of individuals to rea- 
wnable freedom of movement, includ- 
inv migration across national bounda- 
ts, has, therefore, a strong basis in 
the social nature of property and re- 
wurces. Opportunity of seeking nec- 
esary or desirable economic better- 
ment should not be denied merely 
heause it implies a sharing of re- 
swurces by more fortunate possessors 
with those less favored. Accordingly 
countries blessed with more abundant 
resources have a special duty toward 
the peoples of the world. 

5. There are positive cultural ad- 
vantages in encouraging healthy im- 
migration. Freedom to exchange the 
giritual goods of the mind is even 
more important than economic free- 
dom. One way this exchange can be 
fected is through immigration. Tem- 
porary residence in another country 
helps toward exchange of ideas, but 
fom the viewpoint of the diffusion 
ofculture and civilization, permanent 
migrations play a more vital role. 
This applies to less educated persons 
swell as to the learned and cultured. 
Reasonable diversity of ideas among 
ttizens stimulates a nation. Narrow 
cultural uniformity, often associated 
with a spiritually impoverished na- 
tonalism, means a dull and uninter- 
sting civilization. Immigrants, then, 
povided they be not subversive or 
wtherwise undesirable, help safeguard 
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a mature nation against such narrow- 
ness. 

6. The laying down of conditions 
under which immigration will be 
permitted is normally in the interests 
of order and security. Certain stand- 
ards of health, education, morality, 
means of support, have to be set. But 
such standards can be made too rigid, 
such as in forbidding immigration of 
a person with serious but non-com- 
municable disease, when there is full 
assurance of proper care by relatives. 
The same holds true regarding stan- 
dards of education and general level 
of intelligence. Moreover, immigra- 
tion laws should make special pro- 
vision for permitting entry of those 
suffering from political or religious 
persecution. The right of asylum, 
promptly granted, is characteristic of 
a genuinely civilized nation. 


IMpPoRTATION OF LABOR 


Competition between native and 
foreign labor, the introduction of 
racial frictions and the danger of over- 
population are among the reasons 
more commonly advanced for enact- 
ing strict immigration requirements. 
As regards the United States some- 
thing can be said on each of these 
points. 

Indiscriminate importation of 
cheap labor is admittedly undesirable. 
Historically, however, we must rec- 
ognize that qualms in this regard 


-were not half so strong at the time 


when such labor importation sup- 
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posedly favored the economic devel- 
opment of the country. 

Even today, we permit importation 
of Mexican laborers for use in agri- 
culture under circumstances at best 
doubtful. Wage and housing stan- 
dards and working conditions in cer- 
tain areas are allowed to remain too 
low to attract native labor. Then, 
despite unemployment in some of 
these localities, the deficiency is made 
up for by recruiting aliens. 

On the other hand, in the case of 
certain skilled trades, despite short- 
ages of labor, the fear of competition 
has, at times, so influenced our immi- 
gration policy that we kept out badly 
needed skilled workers who would 
otherwise come as immigrants. If we 
look at the matter objectively, the 
whole problem of competition could 
be met by setting adequate labor stan- 
dards and by providing for systematic 
absorption of incoming foreign labor 
into our native labor or professional 
organizations. 

Racial friction and non-absorption 
of immigrant groups are more serious 
matters. Admittedly, immigrants of 
certain nationalities have shown a 
marked tendency to group together 
and resist Americanization. They 
have, at times, even resorted to po- 
litical organization in a way embar- 
rassing to the United States. It should 
not be forgotten, however, that such 
a development was not infrequently 
in the interests of local politicians or 
of certain industries. Too much 
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Americanization might have made the 
immigrants restive and resistant to an 
unacceptable status quo. 

Insistence upon proper labor and 
educational standards helps avert the 
danger of excessive nationalism among 
immigrant groups. By enacting and 
enforcing suitable wage and hour 
laws, and school attendance laws, by 
encouraging legitimate efforts of bona 
fide \abor unions to enroll workers, 
by promoting education for Ameri- 
canization and naturalization, the 
country can help immigrants adjust 
themselves to the American way of 
life. It would be unfortunate if we 
neglected experiments in these direc- 
tions and solved the problem of na 
tionalism simply by reducing immi- 
gration of certain groups to a mini- 
mum. 

The price we would pay for a 
short-sighted policy would be the en- 
couraging of an undesirable national- 
ism among our own population and 
the fostering of xenophobia, or fear 
of the stranger. That would make 
the United States a weaker country 
than it was in the past, when imm 
grants were welcomed with the assur- 
ance we could absorb them and make 
good Americans of them. 

Within our own generation we 
have seen such nationalism grow i 
parts of Europe, with consequent It- 
sistance upon a racially-pure citizenry. 
To achieve such results foreignes 
and even native minority groups, long 
occupants of the territory conce 
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were subjected to pressures and per- 
aps deported. The transfer of whole 
populations, often without regard 
for basic human rights, marked the 
fnal stages of such nationalism. The 
United States, surely, should never 
encourage such an attitude by estab- 
lishing an over-strict immigration sys- 
tm. If there is hope for better feel- 
ings among nations and peoples, it is 
based upon systematic cooperation and 
mingling of interests rather than upon 
the erecting of artificial barriers and 
attempts to establish “pure” nation- 
ities. The breakdown of the mi- 
nority policy after the First World 
War and the brutal population trans- 
fers of World War II should have 
taught us that. The world would be 
etter off today had insistence been 
lid upon fundamental rights of in- 
dividuals as human beings and citi- 
uns, rather than upon their member- 
hip in a particular ethnic or national 
group. 


Wuat Asout OverPoPULATION? 


The fear of overpopulation in rela- 
ton to resources cannot be dismissed 
lightly. But neither must it be exag- 
grated. The whole experience of 
Western Europe and of the highly in- 
dustrialized countries leads to the con- 
dusion that the countries traditionally 
‘sociated with Western culture are 
nding toward a stable or declining 
mpulation rather than in the direc- 
ton of continued increase. 

The United States is no exception. 
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In the recent Census Bureau publica- 
tion, “Forecasts of the Population of 
the United States: 1945-1975,” the 
conclusion is arrived at that we must 
look for a definite slowing down of 
the rate of population growth, with 
absolute numbers decreasing within 
the next half century. Such a decline 
can be expected even with immigra- 
tion amounting to several hundred 
thousand annually. Were we to re- 
strict immigration further than at 
present, the decline would set in even 
sooner. 

It will, of course, be some decades 
before decrease in the birthrate and 
aging of the population result in a 
depleted labor force and a greatly in- 
creased number of old people to care 
for. Yet France, and to a certain ex- 
tent England, are experiencing just 
such developments. The turn of the 
United States is coming. Under such 
circumstances our country will need 
young immigrant blood to maintain 
productivity and encourage continued 
economic expansion. 

But more significant, perhaps, than 
the prospect of total population de- 
cline is the already evident decrease 
in population in certain of our States. 
Any population increase within these 
States is more than compensated for 
by out-migration, frequently in the 
direction of large urban centers which 
are known not to reproduce them- 
selves. 

Vermont, for example, between 


1920 and 1930 had a population in- 
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crease of 2 per cent, considerably less 
than the national average, but within 
the 1930-1940 decade population de- 
creased .1 per cent. 

Practically all of the West North 
Central States show startling declines 
in population growth. The total in- 
crease for the region in the 1930-1940 
decade was 1.7 per cent, as against 6.0 
per cent the previous decade. North 
Dakota declined by 5.7 per cent, 
South Dakota by 7.2 per cent, Ne- 
braska by 4.5 per cent, Kansas by 4.3 
per cent. Other States of the Middle 
West are in similar circumstances as 
regards declining population growth. 
Some of these areas cannot find 
enough help to meet farm labor needs. 
In others most farms are operated by 
persons in middle age or older. In 
the East, New York State continues 
to suffer a shortage of farm labor, so 
that dairymen and truck crop growers 
are uncertain as to their future. 

In some of the areas mentioned 
above, there are serious economic 
problems to be met. Industrialization 
is needed, and further agricultural ex- 
pansion depends upon development of 
irrigation or conservation projects. 
But if our country is to be properly 
fed and its resources to be adequately 
exploited, we cannot permit present 
out-migration from these regions to 
continue unchecked. Surveys should 
be made of economic possibilities with- 
in States with declining or stationary 
population, with a view to further 
development and the location of im- 
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migrants upon the land or in newly 
organized industrial projects. 

In the past, immigration supplied 
much of the manpower for such de- 
velopment. There are still areas to be 
developed along progressive lines, 
with a view to conservation and utili- 
zation of natural resources. Upon the 
land especially, European families 
with experience in agriculture could 
do much toward developing conserya- 
tion farming that would result in 
increased food supply and the support 
of more people, at present living 
standards, within our national bor- 
ders. 


Cuances NEEDED 


Apart from any technical improve 
ments in our immigration laws which 
would make for better administr: 
tion, certain changes in underlying 
policy seem called for at this time. 

1. The quotas for peoples of East- 
ern Europe stand in need of liberal: 
ization. According to the present 
method of determining quotas the per 
ple of the Baltic States, who, espe 
cially since World War I, demor 
strated their ingenuity and courage, 
enjoy few opportunities for immigta 
tion. The postwar problem of dix 
placed persons brought sharply to o 
attention how relatively small are 
quotas for Poles and Ukrainians, 
compared, say, with immigration oP 
portunities enjoyed by those of Angl 
Saxon origin. Yet many of these 
ern Europeans have shown f 
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able determination in adhering to 
ideals of freedom. Presupposing that 
present political conditions. in those 
countries will not last permanently, 
the time will come when increased 
numbers of desirable immigrants of 
Slavic origin can be expected, were 
our immigration laws less restrictive. 

2. Continued emphasis upon immi- 
gration of families with agricultural 
background seems desirable. How- 
ever, this policy should not lead to 
the discouragement of immigration of 
competent skilled and semi-skilled la- 
bor and professional people. ‘These 
latter could also be used to advantage 
in rural communities. They should 
be encouraged to go there and avoid 
already crowded cities. 

3. The total number of immigrants 
allowed to enter the United States 
annually should be increased, rather 
than decreased. In this way the diffi- 
culties attending a long-term popula- 
tion decline can be lessened. 

4, Under proper safeguards, it 
might be possible to allow recruiting 
of labor for specified areas, where 
guarantee of employment for a cer- 
tain period exists. The emphasis would 
be upon developing certain areas of 
the country, consequent to studies 
and surveys within the States. Rights 
of individuals could be protected by 
law, so as to prevent abuse. 

5. Sections of the law pertaining to 
admission, either temporarily or per- 
manently, of political refugees should 
be carefully examined and liberalized 
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in the light of our experience since 
1933. Had it been easier for such 
persons to find refuge in the United 
States, and had it been possible for 
aid to be given them more readily, 
fewer would have lost their lives un- 
der totalitarian persecution. This is 
supposing the individuals concerned 
to be genuine persecutees and not 
criminals or subversives. 

6. In the temporary legislation 
passed by the present Congress au- 
thorizing admission of bona fide dis- 
placed persons, undue restrictions 
against certain racial and nationality 
groups should be removed. The limi- 
tations of the law in this regard have 
been amply pointed out by those who 
studied the legislation. Also, the 
mortgaging of future quotas, as it is 
called, should not be necessary, espe- 
cially in view of the small quotas al- 
lowed certain of the countries af- 
fected. 

7. Immigration law should make 
more explicit provision for systematic 
directing of immigrants to areas 
where additional population is needed 
and can be absorbed. A resettlement 
office, working in conjunction with 
appropriate departments or agencies 
of the several States and with private 
agencies concerned with immigration, 
could facilitate permanent settlement, 
employment and housing of newly ar- 
rived immigrants. 

In conclusion, the National Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference would like 
to express its conviction that popula- 
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tion possibilities of the United States 
are far from exhausted. The Con- 
ference is well aware of the present 
abuse and exhaustion of our natural 
resources and the threat these consti- 
tute to our standard of living and 
ability to support our people. But we 
have only begun to realize the im- 
portance of conservation and reclama- 
tion. Under proper care, and with a 
comprehensive land policy, we could 
bring additional acres under cultiva- 
tion without danger of destruction. 
There are, of course, limits to such 
possibilities, but we have not reached 
them yet. 

Migration of peoples and immigra- 
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tion to the United States are not the 
final solution to the world’s problems 
of population. But we cannot shut 
ourselves off from legitimate move- 
ment of peoples without suffering 
serious losses as a nation. One will 
be decline of our own population, 
Another the failure to share with less 
privileged peoples the opportunity to 
find what they wish materially and 
spiritually. But perhaps the greatest 
loss arising from an unduly restrictive 
population policy will be the narrow- 
ness which flows from growing na- 
tionalism. We in the United States 
have much to gain by sharing with 
others what we possess. 
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